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NATIONAL AFFAIRS 


THE PRESIDENCY 
Mr. Coolidge’s Week 


@ A family assemblage gathered 
at the White House for inaugura- 
tion: John Coolidge, son (fresh-sing- 
ing lad on a tour with the Amherst 
Glee Club), Colonel John Coolidge, 
father (bringing the family Bible on 
which Mr. Coolidge first took oath, 
in order that he might use it again), 
Mrs. A. I. Goodhue, mother-in-law 
(on her first visit to the White 
House). President Olds of Amherst 
and Mr. and Mrs. Frank W. Stearns 
were also invited for the occasion. 
Dr. George T. Harding, father of 
the late President, found it necessary 
to decline. 


@ Frank B. Kellogg and Mrs. Kel- 
logg flitted silently into Washington 
one eventide, were met by Secretary 
Hughes and assistants. After stop- 
ping at their hotel, they were spir- 
ited by an automobile, the world 
unknowing, to the White House. 
There they dined with the Coolidges, 
and Mr. Kellogg presented, infor- 
mally, a hopeful view of European 
politics. Another motor car spirited 
them away. Not until the next day 
did the press discover that he had 
supped with the President. 


€ “It is our privilege to greet you 
on behalf of the women of California 
on this day of the inauguration of 
your illustrious husband as Presi- 
dent of the United States. These 
flowers are sent that the First Lady 
of the Land may know the warm 
esteem in which she is held by Cali- 
fornia women.” Thus was inscribed 
a “thermos box” of roses, jonquils, 
carnations, Japanese flowering quince 
sent by refrigerator car from San 
Francisco to be worn by Mrs. Cool- 
idge on the great day. 


@ Mr. Coolidge considered and put 
his signature to the Postal Pay and 
Rate Increase Bill (see page 4) there- 
by making it a law. 


@ €E. T. Clark, acting personal secre- 
tary of the President, notified Repre- 
sentative Scott Leavitt of Montana that 
the President would be glad to accept 








a Montana turkey for his dinner next 
Thanksgiving and ten other turkeys, too, 
one for each member of the Cabinet. 


@ Under the hand and seal of the 
President of the United States, to 
whomever it might concern, it was 
proclaimed that Calvin Coolidge, by 
virtue of his office and powers con- 
ferred upon him, did set aside 1,820 
square miles of the public domain 
and consecrate it to the uses of a 
national monument, to be known as 
Glacier Bay National Monument. 
The new monument, on the south- 
east coast of Alaska, includes sev- 
eral tidewater glaciers. 

@ = President Coolidge sent through 
Chancellor Luther of Germany 1) 
“profound sympathy” to the Govern- 
ment and people of Germany from the 
Government and people of the U. S., 
2) “sincere condolences” to the family 
of the late President Ebert from Mrs. 
Coolidge and himself, 
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THE CABINET 
Karolyi Unmuzzled 


Charles E. Hughes, Secretary of 
State, counting the remaining hours of 
his term of office, addressed a letter to 
Senator Borah, Chairman of the Sen- 
ate Foreign Relations Committee. He 
was replying to a letter requesting in- 
formation as to how and why Count 
Karolyi, past-President and _present- 
exile of the Hungarian Republic had 
been forbidden the right to speak in 
public during a visit to this country 
(Time, Mar. 2). Many observers saw 
an ironic justice in the fact that one of 
the last communications of the erudite 
Secretary was addressed to the self- 
determined man from Idaho whom they 
had described as the thorn in the Sec- 
retary’s side—the thorn which was 
driving him from office. 


As to the authority for muzzling 
Count Karolyi, Mr. Hughes cited, 
chapter and verse, an act of May 22, 
1918 (reaffirmed in 1921), whereby it 
was declared unlawful for any alien to 
“enter or attempt to...enter the 
United States except under such rea- 
sonable rules, regulations and orders 
and subject to such limitations and ex- 
ceptions as the President shall pre- 
scribe,” an authority which the Presi- 
dent delegated to the Secretary of State. 

As to why the restriction was imposed 
on the Count, Mr. Hughes continued: 

“Application was made for a visa on 
the passport of Count Michael Karolyi 
for the sole purpose that he might come 
to this country on a temporary visit to 
see his wife who had fallen ill here. 
Count Karolyi was informed that the 
visa would be granted for the purpose 
stated on the understanding that he 
would not engage in political activities 
while in this country. The Department 
is advised that Count Karolyi expressed 
his entire willingness to accept this ar- 
rangement and gave his assurance ac- 
cordingly. 

“It is assumed that the members of 
your committee are acquainted with the 
history of Count Karolyi; and I need 
only add that the information in the 
possession of the Department of State, 
which it would not be compatible with 
the public interest to make public, made 





it advisable that this precaution should 
be taken. 

“I am, my dear Senator Borah,” con- 
cluded the Secretary—and he might 
have added “for the last time”’— 

“Very sincerely yours, 
(Signed) “Cuartes E. HuGues.” 

Two days after this letter was writ 
en, the State Department took occasion 
to notify Count Karolyi through a 
friend that it would not consider it a 
breach of his promise if he attended a 
luncheon given for him and Countess 
Catherine by the American Civil Liber- 
ties Union on Mar. 7, and if he there 
made a reply to his critics who, espe- 
cially in the Hungarian newspapers* of 
this country, have been berating him 
while he dared not reply. 


London Embassy 

The Representative of the State 
Department at London is Ambassa 
dor Alanson B. Houghton. Like his 
predecessors, Secretary of State Kel- 
logg, George Harvey, John W. 
Davis, Walter Hines Page, Mr. 
Houghton has no official home pro 
vided by the U. S. Like them, he 
must rent a suite in a hotel, a pri- 
vate house, anything he can get, and 
hang out a sign: “Embassy of the 
United States of America.” 

Several years ago, J. P. Morgan 
public-spiritedly made the U. S. a 
gift of two adjoining houses in Lon- 
don for use as an Embassy. Before 
they could be used, it was necessary 
that extensive alterations be made. 
Congress, three years ago, appropri- 
ated $150,000 for remodeling them for 
Embassy purposes. It has not been 
done. Last week, Assistant Secre- 
tary of State Wilbur J. Carr went 
before a committee of Congress to 
ask that the appropriation, which had 
lapsed, be extended. 

Mr. Carr explained why the work 
had not been done before: First there 
was the conveyance of title. It had 
to be worked out so that it would 
be valid under both British and U. S. 
law. The lawyers took months to 
overcome the difficulties involved. 
Then architects’ plans for alterations 
had to be procured. Then plans and 
specifications had to be prepared 
which could get satisfactory bids un 
der both laws. This last has not 
been accomplished yet—they hope to 
achieve it by July 1. 

Grieved, the House Appropriations 
Committee agreed to renew the ap 
propriation, although Representative 
Madden, its Chairman, remarked: 


*Although the Hungarian press attacked 
him, the English-printing newspapers of the 
country, led by The New York Wold, came 
to Karolyi’s relief by vigorous counter at 
tacks upon the State Department for its action. 
©I] nternational 
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“We had better give the house away 
again and let somebody else do the 
job.” 


THE CONGRESS 
The Speakership 


It is an illustrious roster, that of 
the Speakers of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, although only one of 


rnational 
FLoor LrEApER TILsoNn 


“Heavy of eyebrow” 


them ever attained to the Presi 
dency.* There were Henry Clay, 
James G. Blaine, Samuel J. Randall, 
Thomas B. Reed, Joseph G. Cannon, 
Champ Clark The latest speaker, 
now Senator Gillett, an able and fair 
man, had not the reputation that ad 
heres to the fire-eaters of an earlier 
day. For that matter, the Speaker- 
ship itself does not now enjoy the 
reputation that it once had. 

But it is still a high place in the 
eyes of the country and it still can 
invoke a bitter contest between as 
pirants. Why else did the aspirants 
for the Speakership begin to lay their 
plans as soon as it was known, last 
fall, that Mr. Gillett was to be ele- 
vated to the Senate? Why else did 
in atramental cloud of controversy 
settle over the struggle, political 
cuttlefish and squid belch their inky 
exudation over the contest? Why 
else did Madden (Chairman of the 
all-powerful Appropriations Commit- 
tee) and Longworth (Republican 
Floor Leader) join fiercely in the 
issue of their ambitions? 

Martin B. Madden, white-haired 


“James K. Polk, who was elected eleventh 
UL. S. President in 1844, 
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and 70, quarryman by _ profession 
(the profession which cost him a leg 
and sent him into politics), veteran 
in the political arena (as early as 
1897, he made an unsuccessful at- 
tempt to gain a Senate seat from 
Illinois), he who, in 1921, was lifted 
into the Chairmanship of the Appro- 
priations Committee over the senior- 
ity rule, because of his businesslike 
grasp of affairs, gathered his West- 
ern and Middlewestern cohorts and 
advanced on the Speakership. 

Mr. Madden, as described by the apt 
pen of Clinton W. Gilbert, “belongs to 
the line of watchdogs of the Treasury 
who growl when anyone asks for ap- 
propriations. . . He looks gnarled, 
like a workingman who has grown rich. 
And that is what he is—a_ stone-cutter 
who has become a millionaire.” 

There was another, however, who 
had already started for the place. 
This was Nicholas Longworth, 14 
years younger than Mr. Madden, but 
co-equal with him in 18 years’ ser- 
vice in the House; a man, who like 
Thomas Jefferson and Charles G. 
Dawes, was an amateur at the vio- 
lin; who, on a trip to the Philippines 
with the Taft Commission in 1903, 
wooed and won a woman; he, who 
afterwards overshadowed his career 
by becoming the son-in-law of a 
President—he too desired the Speak- 
ership. 

The campaign was fast and furi- 
ous, yet quite different from an elec- 
toral campaign—there were no patri- 
otic speeches, no florid enthusiasms 
for the working man and farmer. It 
was simply a case of two politicians 
each wanting the same job and ap 
pealing to their friends to rally to 
them. 

On the eve of a special Republican 
caucus of members of the 69th Con- 
gress, both contestants claimed the 
victory. Indeed, if their claims were 
good, both were practically elected; 
for the choice of the caucus, although 
technically only a nomination, is 
equivalent to election, since the next 
House is predominantly Republican. 

Such was the situation when the 
caucus assembled—225 of the z 
publican members of the next House, 
some of the newly-elected members 
coming across the Continent for the 
brief event. Five minutes each were 
allotted for two speeches of nomi- 
nation. A vote was taken. It stood 
140 votes for Mr. Longworth to 85 
for Mr. Madden. Mr. Madden moved 
to make the nomination unanimous. 
Mr. Longworth clasped his hand. 
The contest was ended. Represen 
tative John Q. Tilson* of Connec- 

"John Quillin Tilson, who has served 14 


years in the House, dark-eyed, shaggy o 
mustache, heavy of eyebrow, able. 
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ticut was named Floor Leader to 
succeed Mr. Longworth (as Mr. 
Longworth had promised if he won), 
a little more business was transacted 
and in less than an hour and a half 
the caucus was over. 

Mr. Longworth—“Nick,”’ wearer 
of spats, genial, just a bit aristocratic 
had advanced his career another 
step. To be sure, the probability is 
that, as Speaker, he will have less 
power than in his former post. 


The days of Thomas B. Reed, 
when the Speaker was “Czar,” are 
gone forever. Reed, the sarcastic, 
the quick-witted, with his New Eng- 
land drawl, and his 200 pounds of 
avoirdupois (he may have weighed 
more, but, as he himself observed, 
“no gentleman weighs more than 200 
pounds”) over-rode the rules and 
counted silent Democrats, declared 
aquorum present, although the Dem 
ocrats refused to answer to the roll 
call. One day, when the Chairman 
of the Ways and Means Committee, 
William McKinley, was supposed to 
move adjournment at a certain hour, 
but had not appeared on the floor, 
Mr. Reed pounded with his gavel 
and announced: “The gentleman 
from Ohio moves that the House do 
now adjourn”; and then, leaning over 
the rostrum, called in a stage whisper 
to the clerk: “Where in thunder is 
the gentleman from Ohio?” When 
no answer came, he put the motion 
and declared it carried. 

Those days are past forever. 
When Joseph G. Cannon’ was 
Speaker, the revolt of 1910 stripped 
him of his autocratic power; and 
Champ Clark, who succeeded him, 
did not care to offend anyone (be- 
cause he had aspirations for the pres 
idency) by pressing his authority. 

The job which Mr. Longworth is 
to take over is, thus, largely stripped 
of its authority. Some say that an- 
other strong man would remake it. 
But Mr. Longworth, although able, 
has not the personality of Czar Reed, 
the powerful will, coupled with a 
brilliant mind. Longworth did not 
make his reputation like Reed, who 
in one of his first speeches, ques 
tioned by an older member who 
aimed to confuse him, answered the 
questions and then drawled: “Now, 
having embalmed that fly in the 
liquid amber of my remarks, I will 
Proceed. . . .” Mr. Longworth’s 
talents are less showy and_ breed 
fewer enemies. So there is small 
Prospect of his becoming another 
Czar. 

Why, then, did he want the post? 
The answer lies in the history of his 
career. He suffered long from being 
known as the son-in-law of Theodore 
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Roosevelt. Indeed, the only defeat 
he suffered in his 18 years of service 
was that of 1912, when his father- 
in-law decided to run on a third 
ticket; Longworth did not go with 
him, but he lost, nonetheless. In the 
main, his trouble was that he shone 
in the public eye by virtue of re- 


© International 


SPEAKER REED 
ITe embalmed a fly 


flected glory. Not until he was made 
Floor Leader did he gain any gen- 
eral reputation of his own. “Speaker 
Longworth” will give him another 
claim to distinction on his own ac 
count. It will give him a name of 
his own, in which he may have hope 
of becoming a Senator from Ohio. 

Following the Republican caucus, 
the Democrats of the House held 
their caucus likewise. Finis J. Gar- 
rett was named as Democratic can- 
didate for Speaker. There is little 
hope, of course, that he may attain 
the office, and his nomination is, in 
fact, equivalent to reélection as mi- 
nority Floor Leader. 


The Legislative Week 
The Senate: 
@ = Amended and passed a House bill 


to liberalize the Civil Service Retire- 
ment Law, making retirement voluntary 
at 65, mandatory at 70, increasing maxi 
mum retirement pay from $720 to 
$1,200.* (Went to House.) 

@ Adopted the conference report on 
the Appropriation Bill for the Depart 


*The present Civil Service Retirement law 
allows voluntary retirement at 70, mandatory 
retirement at discretion of the head of the 
department. 








ments of State, Justice, Commerce, La- 
bor. (Went to the President.) 

@ Confirmed the nomination of Alan- 
son B. Houghton to be Ambassador to 
Great Britain. 

«= Ratified a convention with Chile for 
the mutual protection of trademarks. 

@ = Gave up a precious afternoon and 
evening of work in respect to the mem 
ory of the late Senator Medill McCor- 
mick (see below). 

@ Extensively debated the McFadden 
Bill, which would allow National Banks 
to establish branches. 

@ Debate on the Isle of Pines Treaty 
became futile when Senator Borah, 
Chairman of the Foreign Relations 
Committee, declined to allow it to come 
to a: vote this session. 

@ Passed finally the Postal Pay and 
Rate Increase Bill (see Page 4). 
(Went to the President.) 

@ = Passed a resolution authorizing the 
Committee headed by Senator Couzens 
which is investigating the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue to continue its labors 
until May 30. 

@ = Passed a Deficiency Bill carrying 
appropriations of $56,000,000 (see be 
low), after Senator Borah had at 
tempted to add an amendment to repeal 
the salary increase for Senators, Con 
gressmen, the Vice President, Cabinet 
members (Time, Mar. 2) and forced a 
roll call on which the vote was 64 to 
18 against the repeal. (Went to the 
President. ) 

@ = Passed without a record vote, after 
two days’ debate, a Rivers and Harbors 
Bill carrying $40,000,000 for improve- 
ments after the Gooding amendment to 
prohibit railways from charging lower 
rates for long than for short hauls and 
the Fernald amendment providing for 
the purchase of the Cape Cod Canal 
had been defeated. (Went to confer- 
ence. ) 

@ = The proposal that the U. S. join 
the World Court came up and was 
tucked away again with hardly 100 
words spoken. 


The House: 

@ Adopted the conference report on 
the Postal Pay and Rate Increase Bill, 
370 to 8. (Went to Senate.) 

@ Passed a Deficiency Appropriation 
Bill carrying among other items, $57,600 
for an investigation of diseases com- 
municable through oysters and other 
shellfish and $125,000 to pay informers 
who gave tips to Customs men which 
enable them to catch smugglers of 
jewelry and other valuables.* An 
amendment was attached on the floor to 
increase the salary of the President's 
Secretary from $7,500 to $10,000. Rep 
resentative Sanders of Indiana, who was 


*Under the law, a person giving informa 
tion leading to the discovery of smuggled 
jewelry receives 25% (but not to exceed 
$50,000) of the amount recovered by the 
Government. 





to become the President’s Secretary on 
Mar. 4, was absent at the time. Later, 
he protested and the amendment was 
removed at the last minute. (Went to 
Senate.) 

@ = Substituted for the Haugen Codp- 
erative Marketing Bill (prepared in 
accordance with the recommendations 
of the President’s Agricultural Confer- 
ence) the Dickinson Farm bill (not 
pleasing to the Agricultural Confer- 
ence), and passed the latter. (Went to 
Senate). 

@ Passed a Senate resolution extend- 
ing U. S. sovereignty to Swain’s Island, 
about 200 miles northeast of American 
Samoa. The island is owned by an 
U. S. citizen, Alexander Jennings, is a 
mile wide and a mile and a half long, 
has about 70 inhabitants including 40 
children. (Went to the President.) 

@ Adopted a Senate resolution provid- 
ing for the completion of the historic 
frieze in the rotunda of the Capitol. 
(Went to the President.) 

@ Adopted a Senate resolution pro- 
viding that donations “of the best speci- 
mens of early American furniture and 
furnishings” be accepted for use in the 
White House. (Went to the Presidnt.) 


. 


Medili McCormick 

Only 48, a young man as men in the 
Senate go, Senior Senator from Lllinois 
and a power in the politics of his own 
state, Medill McCormick died abruptly, 
unexpectedly, last week in Washington. 

He had been defeated for renomina- 
tion last summer, and was serving his 
last few days in the Senate. His wife 
was at their home in Chicago, where she 
had been spending much time with Alice 
Roosevelt Longworth who was recover- 
ing from childbirth. The McCormick 
home in Washington had been broken 
up—the Senator was staying at a hotel. 

He returned from an evening session 
of the Senate and retired at 11 p. m. 
Next morning, correspondent William 
Hard, a personal friend of the Mc- 
Cormicks, telephoned to Mr. McCor- 
mick. There was no answer to his call. 
He went to the hotel and, after investi- 
gation, the door of Mr. McCormick’s 
room was taken down. The Senator lay 
in bed, his hand over his mouth as if 
to stop the flow of blood which covered 
the bedclothes. He had died about an 
hour before, so quickly that he had not 
had time to summon aid. 

Thus ended his career—a career that 
began in a family of distinction and 
ended at a time when, although he had 
suffered a temporary political setback, 
it was still apparently on the crescendo. 
He came from the family of ‘Har- 
vester” McCormicks. The three mem- 
bers of the family in the generation 
which first attained fame were Cyrus, 
William and Leander. Cyrus was father 
of Cyrus II as well as Harold F. (who 
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married Edith Rockefeller and, later, 
Ganna Walska and is the father of 
Harold II and Mathilde Oser). Wil- 
liam had a son Robert S. who was the 
father of the Senator and of Colonel 
Robert Rutherford McCormick. Le- 


© Paul Thompson 
Rosert R. McCormick 


He vice versa-ed with his brother 


ander was the father of L. Hamilton 
McCormick, of Robert H. and Anita 
and grandfather of Alister whose one- 
time bride-to-be, Mary Landon Baker, 
brought him undesired fame. 

Senator McCormick’s mother was 
Katharine Medill, daughter of Joseph 
Medill, founder of The Chicago Trib- 
une. Eleanor Medill, another daughter 
of Joseph Medill, married Robert W. 
Patterson and their son Joseph Medill 
Patterson is one of the present publish- 
ers of the Tribune. 

Descended from these two prominent 
Chicago families, Medill McCormick 
also married prominence—Ruth Hanna, 
daughter of Mark A. Hanna of Ohio 
(Time, Feb. 18, 1923). 

His mother, Katharine Medill, had 
planned that he should become publisher 
of the Tribune and his brother Robert 
R. should go into public life. So they 
began. Medill served with the Tribune 
for some time; but when Theodore 
Roosevelt broke from the Republican 
ranks in 1912, Medill cast his lot with 
the Progressive Party—and doing so 
was elected to the State House of Rep- 
resentatives. Two years later, he was 
reélected, and about at that time re- 
signed his post on the Progressive Na- 
tional Commitee. In 1916, he was back 
in the Republican Party, taking an ac- 
tive part in the convention of that year 
—and was elected Representative-at- 
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Large to Congress. There he helped to 
draft the Federal Budget Act. Mean- 
while, his brother Robert, destined for 
politics, had turned to journalism and 
the Tribune. 

In 1918, the term of Democrat James 
Hamilton Lewis, who had procured a 
seat in the Senate in 1912, expired. 
Medill McCormick ran against him and 
won. His career in the Senate was 
marked chiefly by the fact that he was 
a leader in the irreconcilable group, op- 
posed to the League of Nations. He 
was strong in Illinois politics, but an 
enemy of William Hale Thompson, 
Chicago’s famed boss-mayor. This 
placed him also in opposition to Gov- 
ernor Len Small, Thompson ally. In 
the primaries last summer, Charles S. 
Deneen, with the support of these two, 
was able to take the Republican nomi- 
nation from Mr. McCormick. The 
Senator felt his defeat keenly. Some 
said that he was hoping to obtain a 
diplomatic appointment, others that he 
wished to return to Illinois and set upon 
Len Small and the Governorship at the 
next election. At any rate, he was in 
no mood for retiring and would have 
been heard from soon again, had not 
Death intervened. 


Postal Pay 

Congressmen, working in the shadow 
of the gavel which terminated the last 
session of the 68th Congress, finall 
passed a bill to increase postal pay and 
postal rates.* 

The last fierce struggle took place in 
the Senate. A score of Senators rose 
to denounce the bill. Particularly bit- 
ter were they because it provided a two- 
cent service charge on every parcels 
post package—a charge which they de- 
clared was robbery of the farmers. A 
roll call was taken. The bill passed 69 
to 12. The twelve negatives came from 
Senators Borah, Brookhart, Howell, 
Norbeck—Republicans; and Bruce, 
Dial, George, Glass, Harrison, Pitt- 
man, Swanson, Underwood—Democrats. 

The Bill. The chief features of the 
bill are: 

1. Pay increases for postal employes, 
averaging $300 each and totaling $68,- 
000,000 a year, to become effective re- 
troactively as of Jan. 1. 

2. Increases of postal charges, esti- 


*History of the measure: Pay increase 
(without rate increase) passed by Congress in 
the spring of 1924; vetoed by the President 
last June; veto sustained by the Senate in 
January. Senate prepared a pay and rate 
bill to provide $40,000,000 revenue increase 
to meet $68,000,000 pay increase; rejected 
by the House on the grounds that the Senate 
had no right to initiate a revenue bill. House 
passed a new pay and rate bill, providing the 
same pay increases and rate increases of 
about $60,000,000; Senate amended this bill 
by substituting the bill which the House had 
rejected; joint conference held and the House 
provisions in large part were reincorporated; 
passed by the House; finally accepted by the 
Senate. 
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mated to yield $60,000,000 a year, effec- 
tive Apr. 15, and consisting, in chief, of 
an increase from lc to 2c on postcards; 
practically no change on second-class 
mail (newspapers and periodicals) ex- 
cept that the rates on religious, educa- 
tional, scientific, etc., publications was 
increased 4c a pound to equal the rate 
on reading matter in other publications ; 
an increase from lc to 1%c on each 
two ounces of third-class matter (books, 
circulars, etc.) ; a service charge of 2c 
apiece on parcels post. 

The Strategy. The President hav- 
ing declared his opposition to an in- 
crease in postal pay without a corre- 
sponding increase in revenue, it was 
incumbent upon Congress to provide an 
approximately equal increase of revenue 
if the bill was to become law. Con- 
gressmen had a choice of passing a bill 
which would fulfill their promises to 
postmen-voters, which every one knew 
the President would veto, or of passing 
a bill which would satisfy the Presi- 
dent’s demand for revenue, but would 
offend various users of the mails. The 
House favored the latter course. The 
Senate was inclined to the former. The 
publishers had risen in violent protest 
when it was suggested that their rates 
be raised. Both Senate and House 
yielded to them. Farmers’ organiza- 
tions protested against raising parcels 
post rates. The House decided to risk 
the farmers’ wrath. The Senate was 
less inclined to. The House had its 
way. 

So. the bill went to the President. 
He summoned General Lord, Director 
of the Budget, to tell how much 
the bill would cost. Because the pay 
increases are effective as of Jan. 1 and 
the rate increases of Apr. 15, General 
Lord calculated that the bill would 
cause a deficit of about $22,000,000 this 
vear. Nonetheless, the President decided 
that it was the better part of political 
discretion to sign. The bill became law. 


Five Days Early 


Charles S. Deneen,* ex-Governor of 
Illinois, contested, last summer, in the 
Republican primaries for Senator in 
Illinois. He defeated his opponent, 
Senator Medill McCormick, and was 
subsequently elected to the latter’s seat. 

Less than a week before the close of 
his term, Mr. McCormick died (see 
above). Republican Floor Leader Sen- 
ator Curtis communicated post haste 


_*Mr. Deneen, 62, was graduated from Mc- 
Kendree College in 1882. He taught country 
schools for a time and studied law at night. 
Later, he went to Chicago, had great trouble 
getting a job, finally secured one in St. Paul 
at a dollar a day. Returning to Chicago, he 
began to teach in a night school to pay ex- 
penses while he established a practice. He 
went into ward politics in the city, gradually 
rose, acquired scme reputation as State’s At- 
torney and then served two terms as Governor 
(1905-13). 
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© Henry Miller 
SENATOR DENEEN 


Death sped him on 


with Governor Len Small of Ilinois— 
every Republican vote was needed on 
the floor of the Senate in the closing 
rush of legislation. 

Promptly Governor Small appointed 
Mr. Deneen to fill out the five remain- 
ing days of Mr. McCormick's term. 

Mr. Deneen, resting in his Chicago 
home, discomfited by a cold in the head, 
rose, girded on his vestments, journeyed 
to Washington. Next day, Senator 
Mckinley, Illinois colleague, presented 
Mr. Deneen to the Senate, took him by 
the arm, escorted him to Senate Presi- 
dent Cummins who administered the 
oath. 


SOLDIER BONUS 
Cash 


The first day of March saw the 
first distribution of cash made under 
the Bonus Act of last year. Checks 
were in the mail to veterans whose 
credit was for $50 or less and to 
dependents of dead veterans. 

Just before the first cash went out, 
Major General Robert C. Davis went 
before the House Appropriations 
Committee to tell of the progress of 
the work: 

@ = Of.3,700,000 Army veterans en- 
titled to bonuses under the law, 2,- 
400,000 had made applications; 2,- 
200,000 applications had been ap- 
proved and sent to the Veterans’ 
Bureau for payment. 

@ About 500,000 applications had 
been incomplete, and had been re- 
turned to the senders; 400,000 of this 
number had been corrected and re- 





turned, so that about 100,000 appli- 
cations are out waiting correction 
and refiling. 

@ Only 27,000 applications were 
made by persons ineligible to receive 
a bonus. 

@ During the last two months, ap- 
plications were received from vet- 
erans in 80 foreign countries, show- 
ing how widely our Army has scat- 
tered. 

@ Nearly two-thirds of the veter- 
ans made their applications within 
the first eight months following the 
passage of the law; the peak, 32,000 
a day, was reached last October. 

@ Applications may be made until 
Jan. 1, 1928. 


ARMY & NAVY 
Inquiry Reopened 


The House committee investigating 
the Air Service reopened its hearings 
for a few days before the close of 
Congress. Its previous hearings (TIME, 
Feb. 16, Mar. 2) had developed a defi- 
nite controversy. Brigadier General 
William Mitchell, Assistant Chief of 
the Army Air Force, had advocated a 
united Air Force for Army and Navy. 
His supporters in that recommendation 
were mainly civilians. The Navy in 
particular was opposed to it. As the 
controversy developed, General Mitchell 
took the stand that development of air- 
craft had rendered battleships obsolete 
—the airplanes could easily sink battle- 
ships. Here again he collided with 
wholesale denial on the part of the 
Navy. He criticized the attitude of 
high officials of Army and Navy toward 
the Air Force, which brought further 
controversy. Last week’s developments 
were principally supplementary : 

@ = Rear Admiral Hilary P. Jones tes- 
tified in regard to certain earlier testi- 
mony by General Mitchell. He said, in 
regard to the General’s declaration that 
the Philippines weuld fall an easy prey 
to air attack, that of course the islands 
could be taken, but it could not be done 
by aircraft without a Navy. Two 
weeks, the time suggested for such a 
feat, he believed was “a pretty short 
time.” Airplanes, he said, were essen- 
tial as auxiliaries. 

@ Rear Admiral William S. Sims, 
U. S. N. retired, supported General 
Mitchell’s charges that airplanes could 
sink battleships, but vigorously opposed 
a united Air Force. It was necessary, 
he maintained, that air pilots at sea be 
Navy officers so that they could codper- 
ate intelligently with the fleet. 

@ = Secretary of War John W. Weeks 
appeared and was questioned principally 
as to his attitude toward General Mitch- 
ell and aircraft development. He testi- 
fied that General Mitchell had printed 





articles on the air question without 
obtaining consent of superior officers, 
thereby violating the orders of the Pres- 
ident. He declared that he had no in- 
tention of attempting to “discipline” 
General Mitchel by ordering him to an- 
other post, said that the question rested 
entirely in the hands of the President. 


. . . 


General Patrick, genial Chief of the 
Army Air Service, in a speech made 
before the National Republican Club in 
Manhattan, remarked: 


“Down in Washington they are hav- 
ing a disturbance. The Aircraft Serv- 
ice has dropped some bombs, and the 
Navy has discharged a few broadsides, 
and there is a little poison gas around, 
too. I suppose people are wondering 
what it is all about. While I think 
there is much that is objectionable in 
matter and method, I am _ philosopher 
enough to believe it will all come out 
right in the end.” 


POLITICAL NOTES 


Miscellaneous Mentions 


Two gentlemen in uniform met. 


GENERAL WILLIAM MitcHeLt (Army 
Air Service): “How is the Admiral 


of the obsolete battleships today? 


ADMIRAL ANDREW Lona (U. S. N.): 
“Fine. How is the General of the hot 
air service?” 


Secretary of War Weeks was so 
pleased with this story that he is re 
ported to have told it in Cabinet 
mecting. 


Some day, perhaps, a historian will 
be able-to reconstruct the story of our 
Nation from its 50-cent pieces. Last 
week, the President signed a bill au- 
thorizing the striking of special half 
dollars to commemorate 1) the 75th 
anniversary of California’s admission to 
the Union (1850), 2) the 100th anni- 
versary of the founding of Fort Van- 
couver,* Wash., 3) the 150th anniver- 
sary of the Battle of Bennington.+ 


Senator A. O. Stanley, Kentucky 
lame duck, recently voted against a 
traffic bill for the District of Columbia 
whereby any motorist would be sent to 
jail if he failed to stop after an acci 
dent. But a few days after, the Senator 
was struck by a passing automobile, 
which hurled him in front of an on- 


*Vancouver was founded in 1828 as a trad- 
ing post of the Hudson’s Bay Co. 


*The Battle of Bennington was fought Aug. 


16, 1/777. 
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coming street car. The motorist sped 
away. Mr. Stanley strove to rise. His 
knees would not support him. Then, 
with great presence of mind, he rolled 
off the street-car tracks and was safe— 
with a lacerated nose, bruised shoulder 
and one or more fractured ribs. 


Charles Evans Hughes who, during 
his closing Cabinet days, heard much of 
cooperative marketing, made an appro- 
priate provision for his retirement to 
private life by an essay in codperative 
housing. He purchased a floor con- 
taining 14 rooms and 5 baths in an 
apartment building being constructed at 
1,020 Fifth Ave., Manhattan. 


The Kansas Legislature, ever active, 
last week partly passed three bills. The 
Senate passed a bill to repeal the law 
of 1909 prohibiting the sale of ciga- 
rets;* also a bill to “admit” the Ku 
Klux Klan to Kansas without a charter. 
The House passed a bill to repeal the 
law of 1877 which provides compulsory 
service for all males aged 16 to 65 in 
fighting grasshoppers. 


The Massachusetts Senate passed a 
bill to repeal a statute, some years out 
of fashion, which imposed a fine of 
$100 on any woman wearing a hatpin 
which protruded more than two inches, 


The Nebraska Senate defeated a bill 
providing that the Ten Commandments 
should be placarded in every public 
school of the state. 
as an entering wedge for sectarian 
education. 


It was objected to 


At an election in which less than one- 
third of the voters participated, Kansas 
City (Mo.) adopted a city manager plan 
of government, providing that there 
should be nine elective city councilors 
including one who is to be mayor, other 
Among those 
who voted, the plan carried almost 5 
to 1. When the charter becomes effec- 
tive, in April, 1926, Kansas City will 
join the 300 odd U. S. cities having this 
type of government. 


offices being appointive 


Charles G. Dawes, brand new Vic« 
President, chose as his personal secr¢ 
tary one Z. Ross Bartley, member of 
the Washington Staff of the Associated 


*This law has not been rigidly enforced 
for several year Its effect has been to in 
crease the cost of a 15-cent package of 
cigarets to 25 cents 
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Press. During last fall’s campaign, 
Bartley was assigned to report Mr. 


Dawes’ doings. 


Mr. Bartley has two distinct advan- 
tages as a secretary: 1) He knows 
who’s who in Washington; 2) as a 


newspaper man, he should be able to 
prepare and get published good political 


publicity for the Vice President. 


Following the example of Rhode 
Island Senators (T1iMeE, June 30 et seq.), 
14 Democratic members of the Indiana 
Senate took up their tents and left the 
state. They did it to prevent the pass- 
age of a bill which they alleged was a 
gerrymander, Last year, the exiled 
Rhode Island Senators stayed away 
seven months. But Indiana has a law 
which imposes a $1,000 fine for delib- 
erate absence or refusal to vote. Grand 
jury proceedings were begun against 
the absentees; but before there were 
any indictments, the absentees “arranged 
matters,” came back smiling after a 


pleasant little visit to Ohio. 


The Delaware Legislature passed a 
bill imposing a $25 fine for a first of- 
fense and revocation of license for. a 
second offense upon any school teacher 
who fails to read five verses of the 
Bible and have the children recite the 
Lord’s Prayer at the opening of school 


each day. 


Joseph P. Tumulty, onetime Secre- 
tary of Woodrow Wilson, wrote to 
Editor William Allen White, who has 
written a biography of Mr. Wilson, 
protesting against certain statements 
put in Mr. Tumulty’s mouth in that 
book. One of Mr. Tumulty’s points: 

“A merely amusing aspect of it is the 
use of some words alien to my normal 
vocabulary. It just happens that ‘papa,’ 
for example, is a word which my family 
recognizes as one I dislike and forbid 
them to use; and now, when they read 
in your book of my using this word 
for my own father, they laugh quite a 
bit.” 

To this Mr. White replied: 

“I had already changed the word 
‘papa’ to ‘pop.’ 


” 
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FOREIGN NEWS 


COMMONWEALTH 


(British Commonwealth of Nations) 


Parliament's Week 
House of Commons: 


Passage of the Air estimates for 
$101,479,868 for the year 1925-26 pro- 
duced a notable speech from Sir Sam- 
uel Hoare,.Secretary of Air. Said he, 
referring to air fighting by the 
Aery :* 

“This revolution is far greater than 
the revolution produced by the in- 
vention of gunpowder in the later 
Middle Ages, and for a country like 
ours, which up to a few years ago 
depended for its defense almost en- 
tirely on the sea and its Navy, this 
revolution means more than to any 
other country in the world. 


“There is no use now in going into 
technical discussions or to exagger- 
ate claims of Air power, as to whe- 
ther such and such a number of 
bombs could sink a battleship. The 
central and undeniable fact is that 
an Air Force today, passing in a few 
moments over trenches and armies 
and channels and fleets, can pene 
trate into the very heart of this coun- 
try; and, whether material damage 
might or might not be inflicted, 
could make life well nigh unendur- 
able for popular living, mainly in the 
large cities. 


“This vital danger we are trying to 
meet in the program before you. 
Fortunately, we are surrounded by 
old friends and allies, and so we can 
consider this issue without panic, 
and calmly plan the measures for 
developing a scheme of defense that, 
however remote may be the possibil 
ity of danger, is none the less neces- 
sary to our national security and 
status. Let us not brood morbidly 
over remote perils, but, rather, take 
a sustained interest in the problem 
of defense which must be faced.” 


In another part of his speech, the Air 
Secretary referred to “the greatest 
air power, our old friend, France; 
and no sane Englishman or French- 
man now dreams of strained rela 
tions between the two countries.” 


In another passage, he continued: 


“All in all, we intend to build up 
a system of defense which will make 
it not worth while for any hostile 
Power to attack us in the air.” 

Ex-Chancellor of the Exchequer 
Philip Snowden, speaking for the 


*The Aery is a word coined by Admiral 
Sir Reginald N. Custance, author of Study of 
War, to denote the Air Force in opposition 
to the Army and Navy. 








Labor Party, referred to the folly of 
entering into an Air armaments race 
\vith France and of spending millions 
of pounds when the country urgently 


© International 
HoMeE SECRETARY 
“What is a night club?” 


(See below) 


needed a reduction in taxation. Sug- 
gested he: 

“Supposing France, instead of de 
creasing, was her Air 
Fleet. Have we no other weapons 
for meeting such a menace without 
expanding our Air Fleet and placing 
an additional burden on the taxpay- 
ers? If France is building more air 


increasing 


planes, at whose expense will she be 
building them? The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer has a great weapon 
in his hand in the indebtedness of 
France by demanding from France 
some lessening of her expenditure on 
armaments,” 

Captain W. W. Benn, Liberal, 
urged that the Government pay more 
attention to civil aviation, in which 
field Britain is also outstripped. 

After considerable discussion, the 
estimates were passed by 270 to 101 


votes. 


Night Life 


There are in London, according to a 
statement made by Sir William Joynson 
Hicks, Home Secretary, 1,510 clubs 
licensed for the sale of intoxicating 
liquors and for dancing. Evidently 
there are a number of night clubs not 
so licensed which manage so success- 
fully to evade the law that the Home 











Secretary was forced to ponder over a 
new bill to stop the illegal selling of 
drinks after midnight. 


There arose the seemingly simple 
question of what is a night club. Lord 
Dewar, whiskey man, defined a night 
club as a place where, when the police 
appeared at the door, members and 
guests disappeared out of the window. 


GERMANY 
Long Live the Republic 


On the first day of September, in the 
year 1715, a high court official appeared 
on a balcony of the Palace of Versailles, 
holding his staff of office. In a loud 


voice he cried t» the people: “The King 
is dead.” Then he broke his staff, threw 
the pieces away, took another from a 
waiting attendant, cried: ‘Long Live 
the King!” In this way was the death 
of Louis XIV and the succession of 


Louis XV made known. 

Since the celebrated phrase was born, 
it has been used to illustrate the truth 
that, though men may come and men 
may go, the State goes on forever. Last 
week, in the German Republic was ut- 
tered the cry: “The President is dead. 
Long live the Republic!” 

As it must to all men, Death came to 
Friedrich Ebert, first President of the 
German Republic. He was in the 55th 
year of his life. His malady was peri- 
tonitis (acute inflammation of the mem- 
braneous lining of the abdomen), caused 
by appendicitis. Death came unexpect- 
edly in a sanitarium after a few days of 
illness (Time, Mar. 2). 


In the dead of night, just as his living 
body had been carried from the Presi- 
dential Palace on the Wilhelmstrasse to 
the sanitarium, his dead body was car- 
ried from the sanitarium to the Presi- 
dential Palace between two long lines 
of smoking, flaming torches, held by 
members of the Reichsbanner, republi- 
can organization. Flags slipped down 
half the length of the masts on which 
they were hoisted. There was a clat- 
tering of a police escort, a deep silence 
from a sorrowing country to mark the 
day upon which Fritz Ebert passed 
away. 


It was at Heidelberg, famed Uni- 
versity town, in the year 1871—the year 
that saw the end of the Franco-Prus- 
sian War—that a baby was born to the 
wife of Tailor Ebert. That baby was 
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christened Friedrich and was known as 
“Fritz.” 

At an early age, Fritz went to a pub- 
lic school in Heidelberg and received 
there a modest education which he sup- 
plemented by voluntary attendance in 
some of the University’s lecture rooms 
that were open to the general public. 
At the age of 15, he was apprenticed to 
a saddle-maker and, while thus em- 
ployed in learning a trade, joined an 
organization of youths known as the 
Young Socialists. This was perhaps the 
first step of any importance in his life. 

Having learned to wield the saddle- 
maker’s awl and, in his spare time, the 
pen, he forsook his trade, went to 
Bremen and became a journeyman, In 
Bremen, as is most of Germany's sea- 
ports, Socialism was finding hospitable 
entertainment in the hearts and minds of 
the common people. Young Ebert soon 
became identified with the Socialists and 
was to be seen most Sundays haranguing 
crowds on the merits of Marxian phi- 
losophy*; but for all his energy he 


passed for a man of mediocre ability. 


Years passed without significant event, 
although it is true that he had won a 
modest recognition from his party (So- 
cial Democratic) and had several times 
taken part in the international councils 
of the world’s Socialists. On his for- 
eign comrades, Ebert seemed to have 
made no impression. In 1912, he was 
elected a member of the Reichstag 
There, also, Ebert was undistinguished. 
He, like all his brethren, was bitterly 
opposed to militarism and, like them, he 
supported the Kaiser in what many Ger- 
mans believed—and many still believe 
to be a war of self-defense. Even in 
1917, when he first began to agitate for 
peace, he was little more than a political 
nonentity and yet, within 18 months, this 
“square-shouldered chunky man” was to 
become the first Chicf Executive of a 
Republican Germany. 

The War had brought Fritz Ebert 
to the front of his party. His voice 
was more than once heard in the sup- 
port of militarism. If Germany won 
the War, the workers would share in 
the foreseen prosperity; if Germany 
lost, the workers would be rid of the 
Kaiser. Several times he sat in council 
with the All Highest; and when the 
War ended and the Kaiser fled, Ebert 
succeeded Prince Max von Baden as 

*President Ebert believed in the “evolution 
ary”’ interpretation of the Marxian doctrine 


as opposed to the “revolutionary” principles 
practised by the Bolsheviki. 








Chancellor. In such a position, he be 
came the logical choice as President of 
the Republic. 

As first President of Germany, Herr 
Ebert had to steer a difficult course. In 
the first place, there were no precedents 
upon which to fall back; he had to 
create them; and, in a country which 
for centuries had reveled in kingly glory, 
the lack was unusually difficult. It was 
said that he ate peas with his knife, that 
he was illiterate, that he dressed like a 
navvy, that his wife was “an old frump.” 
A thousand jokes at his expense were 
born. Some said that Frau Ebert would 
sweep the Presidential Palace herself 
and that he would polish his own door- 
knobs. All these jokes he and his wife 


wisely ignored and soon they ceased. 


His conduct as President was firm, 
tactful, moderate. Even his political 
enemies realized that, if they had not 
a great man as head of the State, at 
least they had an able one. In 1918, 
when a surging multitude vociferously 
acclaimed him President of the Repub- 
lic (he had then just succeeded Prince 
Max von Baden as Chancellor after the 
imperial régime had fallen), he neither 
refused nor accepted, but passed the in- 
cident off with a statement that he must 
first consult the other leaders of the 
Social Democratic Party. It was a char- 
acteristic attitude and an attitude that 
he unswervingly followed throughout his 
tenure of the Presidency. At that time 
and since, he might have made himself 
a dictator; and there were (and are) 
not a few who asserted that the repub- 
lican régime might now be stronger if 
But Herr Ebert, 


Social Democrat that he was, was more 


a dictator had arisen 


of a Democrat than a Socialist; and he 
waited the voice of the 11,000,000 people 
who elected him President through 
the Constituent National Assembly at 


Weimar. 


The next four years were fraught 
with grave dangers, and supreme diffi- 
culties. Quick to realize that the Com- 
munist activities constituted the great- 
est menace to the turbulent Republic, 
Herr Ebert enlisted the ready support 
of the Monarchists to crush the revolt 
incepted by the famed Reds, Karl Lieb- 
knecht and Rosa Luxemburg. It was 
in this uprising that General Noske, 
Minister of Defense, brutally put down 
the Spartacists and gained the odious 
epithet of “the butcher.” The popu- 











larity of Ebert waned; and, in the next 
vear (1920) Monarchist Wolfgang von 
Kapp sprang his short-lived coup d’état 
and Ebert and the Government fled Ber- 
lin. This time, Ebert enlisted the sup- 
port of the Republicans against the 
Monarchists and, by declaring a general 
strike, soon brought the Kapp Govern- 
ment crumbling in ruins. Ebert's popu- 
larity advanced several points. His gen- 
eralship was such that many a miliatry 
tactician might well have been proud of 
his talent. He dealt no less effectively 
with the Bavarian dictatorship (Time, 
Nov. 19, 1923, et seq.) and the Saxon 
Communists (Timr, Nov. 5, 1923, et 
seq.). The former he tactfully allowed 
to wear itself out; the latter he forced 
te capitulate. 

Of late, with Republicanism distinctly 
on the wane, his position has become 
more and more difficult and has not 
stopped at accusations of the gravest 
tenor. In a court of law (Time, Jan. 
5, et seq.) he was forced to defend him- 
self with ill success against a charge 
that he had sought to end the War by 
encouraging a munitions strike early in 
1918. Most courts of law would have 
found him innocent; but this one, pre- 
sided over by a Monarchist judge, con 
demned him as a traitor. What fodder 
for the Monarchists! But Ebert never 
permitted such incidents to interfere 
with his Presidential functions. At all 
times, he remained: above party -and 
above self-interest —an attitude of 
scrupulous patriotism and devotion in a 
country whose governmental machinery 
was in large part controlled by Mon- 
archists. 

Herr Friedrich Ebert was not a great 
man and, if he had not been President 
of Germany, he would have been neither 
eminent nor distinguished. But he had 
the greatest attribute of a great man: 
he was an excellent judge of human na- 
ture; he knew whom to gather about 
him, whom to entrust with power and 
responsibility and whom to avoid. The 
Presidency brought out other qualities 
that might well have remained latent. 
He was unselfish to a remarkable de- 
gree and, it is said, favored no member 
of his family when he was invested with 
the considerable powers and the greater 
prestige of his high position. He was a 
tactician par excellence, but of strategy 
he knew little, or, if he did, he left it 
to his political generals. He was in all 
generous, simple, tactful, wise, firm, 
moderate—a sum of qualities that 
greater men have too often lacked 
Small wonder that, while his friends ex- 
tolled his achievements and mourned the 
kes of a great leader, even his bitterest 
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enemies could say, “Too bad; Ebert was 
a good man.” 


The death of President Ebert has ad- 
vanced the question of the presidential 
election. Herr Ebert was to have fin- 
ished his term of office on June 30 in 
any case and an election was to have 
been held in May. Most political ob- 
servers were of the opinion that the 
election would actually be held in March 
or early in April; for Germany, unlike 
other Republics, has no Vice President. 
Whenever a President is incapacitated, 
even for a brief period, somebody has 
to be appointed, or, in a more serious 
case, elected President. At present 
Chancellor Hans Luther is President ad 
interim. 


Talk about President Ebert’s death 
marking the beginning of the end of 
the Republican régime is, for the most 
part, insincere; it may be that the ré- 
gime is crumbling, but it has long been 
crumbling, Ebert or no Ebert. The 
fact remains that a new President will 
soon be chosen. Two likely men are in 
the running; but such is the state of 
politics in Germany that there is many 
a dark horse that may run and canter 
home. And of the dark horses nothing 
can be prophesied, for even the ex-Im- 
perial Princes may stand for election 
according to the Constitution. 


The two men who will undoubtedly 
run are Chancellor Hans Luther, who, 
when hairs are not split, is a Monarch- 
ist, and ex-Chancellor Wilhelm Marx, 
leader of the Catholics. Chancellor 
Luther can depend upon the Monarch- 
ist vote and the votes of the big inter- 
ests. Chancellor Marx can depend on 
the Catholic vote alone. There remain 
the large Socialist and the smaller 
Democratic votes. For whom will these 
people vote? Possibly for a Socialist 
candidate, say ex-Chancellor Philipp 
Scheidemann; but, if the issue is to be 
between Herrn Luther and Marx, it 
would seem that a majority of the So- 
cialists and Democrats, who are largely 
Protestants, will vote for Protestant 
Luther rather than for Catholic Marx. 
But it is extremely unlikely that this 
will be the issue. 


According to the rules for presiden- 
tial elections, a candidate in the first 
ballot must receive an absolute majority 
of the votes (i. e., more than 50%). If, 
however, none of the candidates receives 
the required majority, a second ballot 
is taken and the candidate having the 
largest number of votes is elected. It 
seems almost certain that the forthcom- 
ing election will run to a second ballot. 
The issue will then be not which candi- 
date receives an absolute majority of 
the votes, but which receives the largest 
number of votes. As between Herrn 











THE LATE EBERT 
Generous, tactful, firm 


Luther and Marx, the former will be 
most likely to win for stated reasons, 
especially as he will promise to uphold 
the Republican Constitution, 


ITALY 


Leaning 


Last week, the leaning tower of Pisa, 
famed piece of medieval architecture, 
was in danger of toppling over. The 
annual story from Rome said so. Italian 
engineers also said so. 


The Campanile, or Leaning Tovwgr, as 
it is more generally called, was begun 
in 1174. When it had reached the 
height of 35 feet, the south side was 
observed to be sirking. In after years, 
several unsuccessful attempts to rectify 
the “lean” were made; and, in 1350, the 
edifice was completed with a pronounced 
slope. Although the inclination is 
slowly increasing, it is still less than 14 
feet, according to the above report from 
Rome. 


Drastic 


The Bourse at Rome, the Bourse at 
Milan, indignantly announced that they 
suspend trading as a protest. The Gov- 
ernment had issued a decree that no one 
might speculate in stocks or bonds 
without a 25% margin. Finance Min- 
ister de Stefani had become alarmed be- 
cause bellboys rushed from _ hotels, 
chauffeurs left their cars, laborers left 





their ditches to telephone orders to the 
stock exchanges, in a fever of specu- 


lation. 
PALESTINE* 
Hostile Arabs 


Hale and hearty at the age of 76, 
Arthur James Balfour, Earl of that 
name, descended from his bedroom 
one bright foggy morning into his 
electrically lit study in his electri- 
cally lit house in Carlton Gardens, 
London. He sank agedly into a chair 
before his writing desk, took up a 
bunch of letters, sorted them, opened 
a cablegram from Palestine sent by 
the Arab Executive, political agency 
of the Arabs, read: 

“Realizing that the Balfour Dec- 
laration contains a policy that is 
fatal to Palestine, and on motion of 
the district branches of the Moslem 
and Christian Association of Pales- 
tine, the Arab Executive has passed 
the following resolution: 

“‘Tnhabitants who are victims of 
the aforesaid policy will withhold the 
reception otherwise due to Lord Bal- 
four. On the day of his arrival, 
meetings will be held in places of 
worship for protest and _ prayer. 
Representatives of Arab bodies, rec- 
ognized or unrecognized, and other 
national bodies and notables, will re- 
frain from meeting him publicly or 
privately. The authorities respon- 
sible for the Holy Places and na- 
tional institutions will withhold leave 
of access to them. Arabic papers will 
appear with black borders and brief 
comments in English on the Balfour 
Declaration. Political authorities in 
Arab countries will associate them- 
selves with the said protests and 
prayers. The Palestine Government 
is notified that it will be responsible 
for consequences resulting from Jew- 
ish demonstrations, public or private, 
authorized or unauthorized.” 

Why this hostility? The Balfour 
Declaration of 1917, referred to in the 
cable, declared that “His Majesty’s 
Government view with favor the es- 
tablishment in Palestine of a na- 
tional home for the Jewish people 
oh ” but specifically stipulated 
that “nothing shall be done which 
may prejudice the civil and religious 
rights of the existing non-Jewish 
[chiefly Arab] communities in Pales- 
tine. ” The letter and the spirit 
of this agreement have been carried 
out, according to British and Jewish 
sources. 

3ut the fact remains that the Brit- 
ish Government has tacitly under- 
taken to reconcile irreconcilable 
peoples and policies. Within Pales- 
tine, which is about the same size as 


*British Mandate, 
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the state of New Hampshire, there 
are about 757,182 people (1922 cen- 
sus), of whom 77% are Moslems, 
11% Jews, 9% Christians, and 3% 
other religions. The Moslems are 
practically all Arabs who view with 
considerable alarm the infiltration of 
the thrifty Jews. The issue is es- 
sentially between the Arab and_ the 
Jew; and since Britain tries ineffec- 
tually to side with both, a further 
issue between Arab and Britisher is 
created. 

The Arab, as he has been in pos- 
session of the country for centuries, 
regards himself as a national of l’al- 
estine and consequently is opposed 
to the Jews coming into the country 
and considering themselves — equally 
Palestine nationals. This resentment 
is heightened by the fact that the 
\rabs, although owning most of the 
land, are poor; while the Jews seem 
ingly have unlimited wealth behind 
them, which comes in from the offi 


cially recognized Zionist organization. 


The Arab is 


ways has been, to change; and the 


opposed, as he al- 


one thing that the Jews are doing 
is changing the whole aspect of the 
land. The Jews, for the most part, 
settle on the 
sand belts. The swamps they drain 


swamps and the dry 


and the sand patches they fertilize 
and irrigate. With much money at 
their disposal, the Jews are often able 
to buy good land from Arab proprie 
tors over the heads of the Arab 
tenants; and in the hands of the Jews 
the land is more efficiently cultivated 
In these things the Arab finds good 
material for a constant stream of 
propaganda against the Jews, whom 
he charges with pursuing a_ policy 
calculated to drive the Arab from 
the country 


In the past five years, the British 
Administration under Sir Herbert 
Louis Samuel, who is allegedly re 
tiring shortly, has built many first- 
class roads, improved the railways, 
installed telephones in the cities, 
built many houses, carried on expen- 
sive irrigation and drainage schemes, 
reforested much land, increased the 
agricultural living by a large figure. 
These are some of the benefits that 
accrue alike to Christian, Jew and 
Arab; but the latter uses these signs 
of change, particularly in reference 
to the taxation levied to meet the 
cost of such mnprovements, to fo- 
ment trouble. The Arab Executive, 
the mouthpiece of the educated Ar- 
abs, tells the mass of its less for 
tunate brethren that if it were not 


ARTHUR JAMES BALFOUR 


f 


lrabs oppose him 


for taxation th y, too, could do what 
the Jews are doing; that taxation is 
levied for the purpose of oppressing 
them. Therefore, so long as the Bal 
four Declaration remains in force, all 
good Arabs must refuse to codoperat: 


h the British Administration. 


TURKEY 


Revolt 


Fethi Bey, Turkish Prime Minister, 
last week turned his head this way and 
that, like a victim in the hands of a 
photographer, but never would he look 
in the lens. At last he gave up his 
evasive fight, admitted that the Kurds 
had revolted, under the leadership oi 
Sheik Said, against the National Turk 
ish Government at Angora. He further 
admitted that the revolt was seriou 
Martial law was proclaimed ight 
Turkish divisions (two-fifths of the en 
tire Standing Army) were dispatched 





to Kurdistan* to quell the bloodthirst 
Kurds. Five classes of conscripts were 
called to the colors. General Ismet 
Pasha, onetime Prime Minister, was 
appointed to command military opera- 
tions. 

It was impossible to determine the ex 
tent or the success of the fighting, as 
reports were as speedily denied as the) 
were issued; but it could be assumed, 
since the Turkish Army had not had 
time to get into action, that no decisive 


engagements had taken place. 


The causes for the revolt were ob- 
scured, probably by the Turkish censor- 
ship. Prime Minister Vethi Bey dk 
clined to call it more than a “serious 
revolt”; but lurking behind the admis 
sion is the suspicion that the Kurds arc 
demanding Kurdistan for the Kurds, an 
echo of the old cry of self-determina- 
tion. To begin with, they have pro 
claimed Prince Selim, one of Abdul 
Hamid's sons, King of Kurdistan, and 
have also proclaimed themselves as cru- 
saders in the holy cause of Islam against 
the “atheist” Kemalists who now gov 
ern Turkey from her new capital, 
Angora, in the heart of the Anatolian 


Peninsula. 


But the matter goes further. In ef- 
fect, this is nothing more than the un- 
furling of the banner of the House of 
Osman, deposed by the Grand National 
Assembly in 1922, and raising the ques- 
tion of the Califate, suppressed by the 
Assembly in 1923. (Time, Apr. 28, 1923). 
\ Kurdish victory, therefore, could mean 
but one thing—defeat of the Kemalists, 
resurrection of the Califate at Constan- 
tinople, restoration of the Ottoman 


I°mpire. 


It may well be that the Angora Gov- 
ernment is only too conscious of these 
issues; and in view of the gravity of 
the revolt (the Kurds number, perhaps, 
a quarter of the entire population of 
Turkey), have thought it politic to lay 
the blame on “foreign” (probably mean- 


ing British) intrigue. 


“Kurdistan is a tract of territory lying 
partly within Turkish borders, partly within 
Persian. A large part of the territory was 
known before and during the War as Armenia 
The Kurds are a_ fierce, lawless people on 
whom the late Sultan Abdul Hamid 11 placed 

uch reliance for the internal peace of his 
shaking Empire Now that there are no 
Armenians to kill) (they have been driven 
from the country, exchanged and massacred), 
it was suggested that the Kurds have now 
turned to killing the Turks. 
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New Plays 
The Virgin of Bethulia. The Bible 


is primarily theatrical in many of its 
parables. Also the essence of an 
elaborate church 
within its watchers the same chord 


service touches 
which responds to climaxes behind 
the footlights. Of late years, the 
Theatre has drifted away from the 
color and the sounding mystery of 
ancient pageants in the playhouse. The 
Viracle revived the fashion; The lVir- 
gin Of Bethulia attempts, in a less im- 
posing manner, to continue the re- 
vival. 

It is exceedingly doubtful if this 
attempt will be of much avail since 
the new play drags interminably. It 
is fairly well played by McKay Mor- 
ris as Holofernes, and rather badly 
played by Julia Hoyt, who was some- 
what recklessly given the part of 
Judith, 


The story is of Judith* and was 
originally concentrated for the stage 
by Henri Bernstein. It argues that 
the quest of glory can be consum- 
mated more surely by service to 
one’s people than by love. Though 
they are in love, Judith kills Holo- 
fernes in his tent. There is all the 
declamation and gaily colored scen- 
ery requisite to sustain these hours 
of argument and action. The general 
combination is conducive to little ex 
cept definite apathy. 


The Wild Duck. Ibsen} has be- 
come altogether too much a play 
wright of the printed page in our 
theatre. His works are rather rev- 
erenced than revived. Accordingly, 
it is immensely satisfying to see 
The Wild Duck live again in a con 
spicuously competent production of 
The Actors’ Theatre. It provides an 
evening of exacting search through 
the mind and the emotions. This 
search is rewarded by one of the two 
or three most satisfying experiences 
in the season’s schedule. 


The Wild Duck is a symbol—a bird 


—_- 


See Judith, one of the apocryphal books of 
the Old Testament In the English Apo 
crypha, it is placed between Tobit and_ the 
apocryphal additions to Esther It was prob 
ably written in the second century B. C, 


(Henrik Ibsen (1828-1906), Norwegian poet- 
dramatist, has exerted a tremendous influence 
on the modern Theatre In the 19th Century, 
at the height of the Romantic period of the 
Drama, he wrote plays noted for their realism, 
their consummate mastery of stage technique 
1 Doll's House, The Pillars of Society, An 
Enemy of the People, The Wild Duck, Ghosts, 
Kosmersholm, Hedda Gabler, The Master 
builder, Peery Gynt (for which his friend 
Grieg wrote the music) are his best-known 
His fearless protests against existing social 
fonventions occasioned a great furor at the 
time of their original production, have since 
been in the repertoires of the most famed 
actors of Europe and the U, S. 
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that, when wounded by the hunter, 
digs itself in the weeds and dies. The 
hunter of the play is a young idealist 
who comes to a middle-class, satis- 


HENRIK IBSEN 
He satisfies 


fied household and splinters their il 
lusions. In the hope that he may 
lead them to a newer, finer life of 
honesty, he tells the husband that 
his wife has been another’s mistress. 
The father shuns his child, fearing 
he may not really be her father. The 
child kills herself. The point of the 
play is put in the mouth of the old 
doctor in attendance. Roughly it is 
this: “Never spoil a human being’s 
illusions about himself or his condi 
tion. He will go mad or die.” 

A violent controversy has arisen 
over the acting of Warburton 
Gamble in the part of the father of 
the house. He made him a silly 
“show-off” type and as such drew a 
perfect picture. Objectors swear 
that there was a deeper thrust of 
idealistic sincerity to the part as 
Ibsen wrote it. If this is your read- 
ing of the play, Mr. Gamble was ex- 
ceedingly inept. Yurka, 
rom Powers and a newcomer named 
Helen Chandler are three perform- 
ers that fully merit the oft misused 
word “scintillating.” Such a com- 
bination of ideas and interpretation 
is indeed rare in the playgoer’s ex- 
perience. 


Blanche 


Night Hawk flew a week or two 
too late. To the casual observer, it 
seemed produced solely to appeal to 
the masses which have been respond- 
ing to the greasy publicity given 
The Good Bad Woman and her scarlet 








il 


sisters. Che girl in the case is a 
street-walker who obtains rejuvena- 
tion from a doctor (through an op- 
eration) on the plea that she will be 
good. Later, she tries to marry the 
doctor’s brother. The doctor tells 
professional secrets pretty much all 
over the climax. Mary Newcomb’s 
acting was altogether too good for 
such dramatic flimsy. 


‘hm i 

lhe Best Plays 

These are the plays which, in’ the 
light of metropolitan criticism, seem 
most important: 


Drama 


Wuart Price Giory ?—Continues to 
bs the successful portrayal of the mud 
and swear words and sincerity which 
were life on the Western Front. 

THey KNew Wuat THey Wantep 
—A picture of California with some of 
the sunshine omitted. The old man, 
the young wife, the inevitable lover. 

DrsiRE UNDER THE Et_Ms—Eugene 
O'Neill's treatment of the same old 
man, young wile and lover situation 
More deeply tragic, more directly 
frank. 

Wuitre Carco—The horror of the 
white for the brown melts away under 
the lonely suns of Africa. 

SttencE—The good old crook-and- 
virtue melodrama played to excellent 
emotional returns by H. B. Warner. 

Orp ENnGiuisH—An _ unsatisfactory 
“old British gentleman” play by Gals 
worthy made into keen entertainment 
by George Arliss’ performance. 

THe Wiip Duck—Reviewed in this 
issue, 


Comedy 


CanpipA—One of Shaw’s earliest and 
best, featuring Katherine Cornell, be- 
comes a leading popular as well as ar- 
tistic success. 

SHE Hap to Know—Grace George 
discovers in a delightfully amusing 
manner whether or not a woman can 
be too virtuous or too attractive. 

Is Zar So?—A prize-fight parable 
takes place in a Fifth Avenue home. 
Terribly tough and terribly funny. 

THE GuARDSMAN—Suave and _ sen- 
tient comedy of home life among the 
actors played perfectly by Alfred Lunt 
and Lynn Fontanne. 

Tue FiresrAnp—Benvenuto Cellini 
indulges in some medieval bedroom ri- 
baldries. 

Tue Suow-Orr—Large talk and loud 
laughter over the young man who talks 
much, says little. 


Musical 


For a light and laughable diversion, 
any of the following is prescribed: Mu- 
sic Box, Ziegfeld Follies; Lady, Be 
Good; Rose-Marie, The Grab Bag, 
Chauve Souris, Big Boy. 
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Nymph* 


Obscene Genius is Mixed 
with Thumping Respecta- 
bility 
The Story. A vast obscene man, 
a Rabelaisian beast, a shaggy musical 
genius was old Albert Sanger, who 
early quit his native English shores 
to wander over the Continent, ac- 
cumulating mistresses, wives, chil- 
dren, a boar hound, disciples, fame. 
His ill-mannered, ill-kempt menage 
was called “Sanger’s Circus”; and 
European society had reason to be 
thankful that so reprehensible a band 
spent at least part of its time in a 
home of its own, the sprawling chalet 
Karindehitte, high in the Austrian 

Tyrol. 

Sanger’s more permanent attach- 
ments, three in number, were Eng- 
lishwomen. The most high-spirited 
of this trio, Evelyn Churchill, had 
respectable kin in Cambridge. When 
old Sanger had uttered his last ob- 
scenity, written his last volcanic bar, 
the “Circus,” not without dignity, 
cabled Cambridge for suggestions. 

Florence Churchill, Evelyn’s cold, 
efficient, beautiful niece, responded. 
In the crazy Karindehiitte, she 
found: Kate and Caryl, old enough 
to be packed off to work; Linda, 
old Sanger’s last duchess, slattern 
enough to be expelled without re- 
morse; Antonia, the late Evelyn’s 
eldest, so compromised as to make 
her marriage with Ikey Mo, Munich 
Jew, unavoidable; Tessa, Lina and 
Sebastian, the other three Churchill- 
Sangers, so young and rude that 
thorough English schooling was the 
obvious and immediate thing for 
them. 

Florence found also Lewis Dodd. 
From his Symphony in Three Keys, 
she made him out a_ precocious 
Sangerite with a future. From his 
pallor, ginger hair and reticent in- 
tensity, she made him out an ascetic 
and fell in love with him. Sangerite 
he was, but no ascetic. Hence his 
astonishment when what he had an 
ticipated as a rather difficult seduc 
tion turned suddenly, firmly, into a 
marriage. 

Though no ascetic, Dodd was haid 
as bone inside. To him, even more 
than to all the Sangers, Music was 
life’s solitary fact. That was why he 
had never felt Tessa’s love for him. 
He only began to feel it when they 
all got to England, and Florence, 
after installing him in a correct set- 
ting, went about her work of making 


him famous. Tessa, Lina and Se- 


*Tue Constant Nympu—Margaret Ken 
nedy—Donbleday, Page ($2.00). 











bastian, intrepid individualists ll, 
had swiftly rejected British mass cul- 
ture, had fled to Dodd with their 
indignation. At first, Tessa seemed 


MARGARET KENNEDY 
She showed her mettle 


the least indignant of the three. Then 
Dodd discovered, in her diary, that 
she had little left to be indignant 
about. Tessa loved him, always had. 
From her childhood he had grown 
into her primitive, leaky little heart. 
He was aware that he had loved her 

for jokes, timely scorn, fearless in- 
nocence, utter constancy. She was 
so constant, in fact, that she now re- 
fused to cast her die for freedom. 
She had grown to love Florence— 
and honor, 


But the strain wore’ Florence 
down. The rough rasp of Dodd’s 
discontent, the acids, jealousy and 
suspicion, cracked her polished self- 
control. She cursed Tessa hideously 
one night. Next morning, Tessa 
went with Dodd to Brussels. She 
was seasick on the way, violently; 
she was chilled; in their fly-blown 
lodgings, the window stuck. While 
Dodd sat taking stock of himself, 
swearing to love at last, Tessa’s leaky 
little valve gave way. He laid her 
on the bed, beyond his love now; 
beyond his folly. Florence came and 
irranged matters. Their lives went 
on somehow. 

The Significance. England has 
been inclined to celebrate this book 
with song and shouting. Clearly, it 
surpasses most in rapidity, precision, 
force. Its people breathe. Its con- 
sequences descend inevitably. Its 
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arraignments are terse, detached, re- 
strained; and if its pleasantries are 
few and curt, so are its unpleas- 
antries. The author’s instrument had 
wide range—from the wild, high 
notes of Bohemia to the sodden, dry 
thumps of English respectability, 
An undisciplined performer might 
have slipped into coarse discords and 
fierce hurricanoes of sound and fury. 
Miss Kennedy, possibly because she 
is English, showed her mettle. 

The Author. Margaret Kennedy, 
now 29, has shown her mettle he- 
fore. In school, her poetry took a 
prize; but she took to prose when 
Poet Yeats scribbled “alpha minus” 
after her best effort. She compassed 
a weighty historical tome in 1922, 
after which fiction-writing seemed 
like child’s play. The Ladies of Lyndon 
was one of the bright features of 
1923. 


Classic? 

Gov’s StTEPCHILDREN—Sarah  Gert- 
rude Millin—Bont, Liveright ($2.00). 
The literature of miscegenation, as 
written by whites, insists that bearers 
of black blood are inevitably bearers of 
sorrow and shame. Here a_ black- 
brown-yellow sequence is put in motion 
—amid veld, Boers, oxen and _ other 
carefully-selected South African atmos- 
phere—by a gaunt, buck-toothed mis- 
sionary to the Hottentots. His act is 
a kind of sexual piety. His seed, of 
whom Mrs. Millin tells with Old Tes- 
tament-like baldness, power and mo- 
notony, continue ashamed until an 
octoroon of the fourth generation 
“passes over’—that is, becomes white 
enough to be ashamed of his shame. 
Ironically, pathetically, he goes, as his 
great-great-grandfather went before 
him, “to help people.” Some call this 
book an unnecessary bore. Others call 
it almost indubitably a classic. 


Crude 

Tue Keys or THE City—Elmer H. 
Davis—M cBride ($2.00). Splay-jawed, 
hawk-nosed St. Elmo Pence stands for 
pep, punch and prosperity in Hollisburg, 
Hollis County, Ind. He has all the 
best property, none of the better in- 
stincts. Colonel Oliver Perry Morton 
Hollis and his dark, haughty daughter, 
Ruth, represent the town’s historical 
background, They have the better in- 
stincts, but their property is bred out. 
A nice, crude, straightforward narrative 
is contrived by dragging in a_hero- 
tramp with a fraternity pin, two trig 
scoundrels right out of Horatio Alger, 
a sleepy attorney who makes  small- 
town small talk, a Chicago magnate who 
turns out to be a detective. Fists fly, 
autos are stolen, the big dam gets 
dynamited, ruining fat Pence. The 
Hollises ride the flood back to prestige. 
For variety’s sake, the hero’s grand- 
father leaves him a million and a hall. 
Still, it can be read. 
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James Stephens 


The Elf Inspects Brobdinag 


The author of The Crock of Gold 
and Jn the Land of Youth is thoroughly 
at home in New York City. He would 
be at home anywhere, in a curious, 
amused, detached sort of way. They 
tell of Irish charm. One sees it in vary- 
ing quantities. James Stephens has 
more of it in the crook of his little 
fnger than any other Shamrock wearer 
[ have ever met has in his whole carcass. 
Small, wiry, with an effort almost of 
crookedness in the bend of his walk, 
with a face crinkled and traced by the 
ways of much laughter, he is constantly 
making his little jokes. Something of 
the mystic, something of the comedian 
and a little of the clown, he looks at 
life with great enthusiasm and tempers 
that enthusiasm with a wit that is at 
once tender and ironical! 

| have not yet seen Stephens do any 
of the usual things: reading his poems, 
or performing in any way before the 
multitude. 1 only met him with a couple 
of his old friends, exchanging yarns of 
Dublin, listening to Mare Connelly’s 
jokes, repeating the famous parodies of 
Oliver Gogarty, being distinctly human 
and entirely at home. He had arrived 
very late, and it had taken a great deal 
of shouting out the window to bring 
him finally to the right door. Traffic 
it New York puzzles him. He now 
gets on a street car with an address in 
his hand and, as he says, “counts”, As 
long as he doesn’t cross a bridge, he 
knows that he isn’t too far lost, and is 
content. He thinks the best prose from 
the U. S. recently is Don Marquis’ great 
play, The Dark Hours* 

“You have one gorgeous building, 
anyway,” he says, and there is no possi 
bility of reproducing the brogue, or the 
cadence or the lilt of the voice. “What 
is he, that big fellow with the gold 
top?” 

“They do funny things to you in New 
York,” he goes on. “A man came at 
me sudden out of a doorway the other 
day, and he says: ‘Have you any use 
for a lady’s necklace?” Now I didn’t 
know the answer to that, so I looked at 
him puzzled for a while, then T thought 
of it. ‘I'd rather have pyjamas,’ I told 
him, and he went away.” 

The Irish literary school has its great 
men: soft-voiced, indefinite Yeats, 
grandiose and pompous Dunsany, brittle 
and quarrelsome Shaw, half-mad and 
experimenting Joyce; but here is a soul 
that springs from the folk-ways of the 
world, to whom ell the humdrum affairs 
of life take on the gid cloaks and the 
swords of legendry, who sees elves 
dancing the Woolworth Tower and a 
mystical little joke making faces from 
A great poet and a 
stay long 


a subway turnstile. 

great personality. May he 
and return often. 

oo 

“Tuk Dark Hours 

day, Page ($1.75). 
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U.S. Opera at Monte Carlo 


For the first time in the history of 
music a full-length opera composed by 
an American, on a libretto written by 
an American, was produced in Europe. 
Monte 


Carlo the scene, Composer Joseph Red 


lay-Yen-Fah was the work, 
ding, Poet Templeton Crocker (both of 
California) the Americans. In the 
Monte Carlo Opera House, which is 
not large, sat Mrs. Claus A. Spreckels 
of San Francisco, Lily Langtry, 
Yvonne-Printemps, the Duke of Con- 
naught, the Count and-Countess Vignal, 
Jean de Reszke, Lady Waterlow, Prin 
cess Radziwill and some 400 others. 
They listened to a score which is mod 
ern without eccentricity, melodious 
without stickiness, followed the poetic 
story of a Chinese beauty damned for 
loving too well, beheld scenes that were 
“lavish,” “fascinating.” 

Gunzbourg : 


Said Producer Raoul 


“Crocker is a great poet, at times ap- 


proaching Alfred de Vigny. Redding 
is an original. . . . This is no postiche. 


It is the first absolutely Eastern music 


to an Eastern theme. Madame Butter- 


fly is Italian.” 


Glee 


“Come Again, Sweet Love,” plain- 
tively sang a number of young men in 
Chicago. They finished their piping; 
another group of male singers took 
their place, repeated the old ballad by 
John Dowland, arranged for chorus 
singing. Another and another group 
repeated the song; they were the glee 
clubs of Armour, Beloit, Chicago, Grin 
nell, Illinois, Iowa, Knox, Lake Forest, 
Michigan, Millikin, Northwestern, Pur 
due, Wabash and Wisconsin colleges 
and universities. After every render 
ing of the ballad, judges made notes, 
announced at length that of all seats 
of learning in the mid-U. S., Wiscon 
sin is sweetest of throat; Michigan is 


econd, they said: Grinnell, third. 


In Washington 


In Washington, Fritz Kreisler gave 
a recital, played melodies by Handel, 
Saint-Saéns, Lalo, Grainger, Dvorak 
and Vice President Charles G. Dawes 
The composition of Mr. Dawes, en- 
titled Melody, was furiously applauded. 
compliant, played it 
Dawes 


suave, 
Relatives of Composer 


Kreisler, 
again. 
were present, 











Tabloid Opera 

Eliminating with long shears great 
pieces of libretto, ballets, choruses, reci- 
tatives, invocations clouded with Italian 
melody and Egyptian shamanism, the 
Hippodrome, Manhattan, last week, pre- 
sented Verdi's Aida in tabloid form. 
The main plot remained, also the most 
famed of the arias. The performance 
lasted 30 minutes instead of 180. As 
audiences were sucked in, pushed out of 
the enormous Hippodrome, it was seen 
that U. S. citizens who read _ tabloid 
newspapers, chew tabloid gum, can ap 
preciate grand opera when its glovies 
ure compressed 


Women 

Last week, in Manhattan, the Wo- 
men’s Symphony Orchestra of America 
filed papers of incorporation. The capi 
tal was named at $250,000; number of 
players, 60; conductor, Madame Eliza- 
beth Kuyper, Dutch musician. A 
month ago, in London, the British Wo- 
men’s Symphony Orchestra gave a con 
cert, played Handel, Saint-Saéns, Bee- 
thoven, Weber with competency. Mu- 
sical people who read of these events 
in the press began to ask questions 
about women conductors, women or 


chestra players 


Orchestras composed entirely of wo- 
men are no longer novel. In 1896, the 
Women’s String Orchestra Society of 
New York was organized, played for 
seven seasons with success; a Women’s 
String Quartet was acclaimed, in Man 
hattan, in 1897. There have been in- 
numerable famed women composers, 
instrumental virtuosos, of every na 
tionality—Clara Schumann, wife of the 
great German composer, Robert Schu 
mann; Mrs. Chazal, English composer, 
pianist; Carlotta Ferrari, foremost wo 
man composer of Italy; Teresa Car 
rea, Venezuela. Ethel Leginska has 
frequently been given public attention 
when she conducted orchestras (TIMr, 
Jan. 19). A woman, Saint Cecelia, is 
the patron saint of Music. At all these 
notable women, male musicians have 
sniffed now and again. Other women, 
or sympathetic males, resenting the 
sniffs, have taken up arms, started anew 
the age-old controversy: “Should wo- 
men confine their fiddling to the home? 
Is Love’s Old Sweet Song the most 
ambitious composition that any female, 
however talented, should attempt to 
render ?” Such questions are, of 
course, absurd; nor are there many re 
maining critics who can establish a rep- 
utation for mordacity by frequent quo 
tation of Ruskin’s remark that it is the 
province of man to create and woman 
to praise. Nevertheless, the fact re 
mains that while orchestras of women 
are usually adequate, adeptly trained, 
they are seldom impressive. 
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_ CINEMA 


The New Pictures 

The Swan. In the person of Adolphe 
Menjou naughtiness achieves a grace, a 
punctilious elegance which may well 
chagrin the Prince of Darkness him- 
self. In the first scene of this picture 
Mr. Menjou, Crown Prince of Hun- 
gury, is awakened by a fly which alights 
on the end of his nose and inspires him, 
while he buttons his tunic, to relate to 
the officers of his staff an impolite story 
which is one of the most consummate 
pieces of pantomime that has ever en- 
riched the cinema. He starts down to 
breakfast, falls in love with a charming 
proletarian whom he meets in the hall, 
lets the Princess to whom he is en- 
gaged marry her brother’s tutor. To 
ranz Molnar, author, $50,000 was paid 
for screen rights—a graceful benevo- 
lence, since Molnar could not by any 
chance detect in the cinema so much as 
a plagiarism of his play (The Swan, 
reviewed in Time, Nov. 5, 1923). For 
in the play there was no fly, no impolite 
story, no charming proletarian, and in 
the end requirements of realism were so 
much observed, that the princess parted 
from the tutor with a cool and formal 
bow, submitting gracefully to a mar- 
riage of convenience. The Swan sang 
its song before it left the stage for the 
creen. 


Too Many Kisses. To the Basque 
‘ountry came Richard Dix because 
his father had decided that too many 
U. S. kisses were not good for him. 
Nevertheless, by eluding his aged 
chaperon and smacking an_ olive- 
skinned almond-eyed dastard, Hero 
Dix procured the favors of a Sejior- 
ita who satisfied him, the observer is 
persuaded, for the time being, at 
least. His grotesque antics against 
the billowy countryside has, 
sciously, the same effect of satire 
as has a portrait by Artist Zuloaga. 


uncon- 


The Lady of the Night is Norma 
Shearer. She has two roles. First 
she is Molly, Queen of the Bowery, 
who loves a struggling 
The inventor sells to a group of 
bankers a device for unlocking un- 
ruly safes. One of these bankers 
daughter, Norma _ Shearer. 
Norma falls in love with the safe- 
unlocker. She and Molly, double- 
exposed, fight it out to an interesting 
conclusion in a picture which tiptoes 
around clinches as if they were 
nightingales’ eggs. 


inventor. 


has a 


The Thundering Herd shows buf- 
falos on the plains of the western 
U. S., hundreds of thousands of buf- 


falos,. all thundering. Where white 
men live on that noise, building fires 


of buffalo chips to cook buffalo 





TIME 


steaks, love lifts its old song. Zane 
Grey wrote the book. Eulalie Jen- 
nings is the hardened wife of the 
crooked nomad, Noah Beery. Lois 
Wilson is an unhappy ward. Jack 
Holt strides about, looks manly. 


AR-a 


“Blue Four” 


Feininger, Jawlensky, Kandinsky, 
Klee—they are blue.* Last week, they 
exhibited in the Daniel Gallery, Man- 
hattan. Thither went some who were 
informed, some who were curious. 
“Why,” asked the latter, “are they 
blue? Why do they call their pictures, 
Dynamism, Abstraction, Mystic, Musi- 
cal, Choral, Life, Silence?” “To have 
names,” wearily, kindly, replied the in- 
formed. 

Searcely satisfied, the curious turned 
to see what answer the fingers of Fein- 
inger, Jawlensky, Kandinsky, Kiee had 
written on the walls. They saw a pic- 
ture which, so it seemed to them, could 
be nothing but a pathologist's graph 
of a difficult neurosis (The Ray—Kan- 
dinsky); a lithograph of the wedding 
of debauched parallels (The Cloud 
Feininger); a diagram of the unfortu 
nate encounter of a cloud of locusts 
and a windmill (Abstraction—Jawlen- 
sky); the furious attempt of a carbu- 
retor to become a French horn (Mathe- 
] Some of the 
curious, appalled, then took themselves 


matic Vision—Klee). 


off, hand to head; others marshaled 
their faculties. 

Clearly, they saw, these pictures could 
not be measured against tradition. The 
eye sees a head, a landscape, a pattern 
All traditional Art, 
admitting as important this thing seen, 
accents the reaction of the artist to 


of concrete obj« cts. 


what he sees, recognizes as an acci- 
dental requisite to the presentation of 
subject and the personality of the ar- 
tist, the element of style—form, line, 
color, The artist, running at tradi- 
tion’s stirrup, has employed style as a 
thrilling, necessary but irrelevant mech- 
anism for the exaltation of personality, 
f subject; yet it is only by virtue of 
this mechanism that he is an artist at 
all. He succeeds or fails merely in the 
If line, 
color, form, alone are Art, say such 


extent of his command over it. 


moderns as the Four Blue Ones, the in 
trusion of anything else is corruption. 
As a sonata is composed of a series of 
audile sensations called chords, a paint- 
ing is composed of a series of visual 
Artists should put down 
lines, lay on colors, with the simple 
purpose of giving the eyes an adventure 
instead of the complicated purpose of 
doing this while pretending only to 
show how Georgiana, Duchess of Dev- 


sensations. 


*Th exhibited together in Germany; a 
ierman critic bracketed them in the phrase 


“The Blue Four 
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onshire* looked at 43, or the arrogance 
of a stern Dutch captain in a gold 
helmet.f 

When a fastidious observer appraises 
a Madonna by one of the Italian primi- 
tives, he takes pleasure, not in the 
childishly-drawn, insipid features of the 
holy woman, but in the exquisite ellipse 
of the head, the halo. The egg of a 
hen is also an exquisite ellipse. Which 
is more beautiful—the Mother of God, 
or a smooth egg? “The Mother of 
God,” answer Feininger, Jawlensky, 
Kandinsky, Klee; for no egg, were it 
equivocal as Humpty-Dumpty, could in- 
terest the eye by such _ inter-related 
curves as can a woman's face. How 
much more do these curves interest 
when they exist for themselves alone? 
“Let the meticulous observe,” they say, 
“that painting, like music, can be an 
immaculate Art;” and they point to 
their grapis, parallels, locusts, wind 
mills, carburetors, 


In Chicago 

In Chicago was held last week the 
38th annual exhibition of the Chicago 
Architectural Exhibition League. Many 
famed architects displayed 
James Gamble Rogers, builder of the 
Harkness Memorial at Yale, showed a 
group for the Aétna Life Insurance Co., 
Hartford—an interesting study in late 
colonial. Architects Holabird and Roche 
exhibited their model for a stadium at 
Grant Park, Chicago, the Propyleum 
of Athens transplanted, magnified. Yet, 
for all the presence of these able build- 
ers, the exhibition seemed to be a me- 


designs: 


morial to one now dead, one who was 
perhaps the greatest of U. S. architects 

Bertram G. Goodhue. He was repre- 
sented by his design of St. Thomas's 
Church, Manhattan. “Not surpassed by 
the best work of the Middle Ages,” 
critics have said of this building. “The 
great reredos at Winchester does not 
sing iy greater ecstasy than the marble 
symphony which he has built in_ the 
chancel of St. Thomas’s.” 


Architect Goodhue, with his partner, 
Ralph Adams Cram, — revolutionized 
ecclesiastical architecture in the U. S 
He gave his life to Gothic. The aus- 
terity, the rigor, mocking yet exalting 
man’s puny bones, the grace soaring be- 
vond thought 
almost solely responsible for the revival 
of Gothic in the U. S., now seen in in- 
numerable college buildings, churches, 
cathedrals, offices, country houses. He 
built the chapel at West Point, the Cali- 
fornia Institute of Technology in Pasa 
dena, the Russe!l Sage Memorial at ler 
Rockaway, N. Y., the permanent build- 
ings of the Panama Exposition, Over 
50, he entered a competition for the 
Nebraska Capitol, won it, but over- 
worked, fell ill. A great ceremony was 
planned for his 55th birthday, Apr. 25, 
1924. On that day, the National Acad- 


By Gainsborough (Time, Jan. 26) 
By Rembrandt 


these he served. He is 
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emy of Sciences at Washington was to 
be dedicated. Two days before the 
dedication, Mr. Goodhue died. 


“Hoodlum” Borglum 


Gutzon Borglum, famed sculptor 
(Time, Mar. 2), hurried along a stony 
path, mallet in hand. At his heels 
skulked one J. C. Tucker, accessory. 
Wrath was printed upon the Borglum 
countenance, sympathy upon that of 
Tucker. At the end of the path, they 
came to a small hut—the studio where- 
in, for many months, Sculptor Borglum 
has worked with plans, models of the 
relief of Generals Jackson, Lee and 
their armies which is to be chiseled into 
the rock at Stone Mountain, Atlanta, 
as a memorial to the arms of the South 
(Time, Aug. 13, 1923; May 26, Mar. 
2). The two entered the hut. Almost 
instantly, sounds of hammering could 
be heard within. After a short time, 
sculptor and assistant emerged, made 
off. 

Other feet approached the hut. Into 
view came certain breathless gentlemen 
of the law with yellow papers in their 
hands. They knew that the Stone 
Mountain Memorial Association had 
that morning held a meeting, canceled 
Borglum’s contract, ousted him because 
he “had done no work, was antagonis- 
tic, glory-seeking, hard to deal with 
and under delusions of grandeur.” The 
papers they carried were orders re- 
straining Borglum from removing or 
damaging any of his models. They 
tried the door of the hut; it was locked. 
They peered through the window. Rep- 
resentatives of the press who came up 
at that moment peered over their shoul- 
ders. In the dim light, on the floor of 
the quiet interior, they beheld unmis- 
takable fragments—the torn limbs, the 
broken heads of Generals Lee, Jackson 
and their gallant soldiers, bits of plas- 
ter, pieces of stone. They had come 
too late.* 

When members of the Memorial As- 
sociation heard that Borglum had 
smashed his models, they declared that 
it was “the act of a hoodlum, a van- 
dal.” They filed suit against him for 
$50,000, issued a warrant for his arrest, 
charged him with committing a mali- 
cious mischief. The constables of 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Vir- 
ginia and Georgia were furnished de- 
scriptions of mustachioed, bald-headed, 
large-eared Borglum and Accessory 
Tucker. The hunt began, continued for 
two days. Excited loafers from the 
depot declared that a man of Borg- 
lum’s kind had boarded a train for 
Cincinnati; a garage keeper in the town 
of Grayson, Georgia, telephoned that 
such a fellow had procured some gaso- 
line from him and driven off hastily in 
a muddy motor. These reports were 
shown to be inaccurate when Borglum 
himself stepped off a train at Greens- 
boro, N. C., was arrested. Declared 
he: 


“T'll rot in jail forever before I will 








TIME 


give the key of my design to that 
committee.” 


Two hours later, by means of a writ 
of habeas corpus, he got his release, 
started for Manhattan. Tucker had 
vanished. 

Borglum’s friends spoke loud for him. 
Said William J. Robinson, Manhattan 
art dealer, friend of Borglum: “This 
is largely a Ku Klux Klan matter. 
Borglum attacked Dr. Evans, so called 
Imperial Wizard, very bitterly, and said 
the latter was sowing hate and discord 
in the world while he, Borglum, was 
working to unite peoples. .. . Borglum 
was not trying to be tactful... . Well, 
Gutzon isn’t diplomatic. He’s a steam 
engine in pants. He’s a genius... . If 
he never does another stroke of work 
on Stone Mountain, he has to his credit 
something greater than the Egyptian 
pyramids.” 

Said Borglum: “Am I a plumber to 
be hired by a committee? I am not. 
. . . They say that I have loafed on the 
job, don’t they? There is not a cor- 
puscle of my blood that loafs.” 

Said Mrs. Borglum: “It was his ex- 
clusive property and had been copy- 
righted by him. Mr. Borglum had a 
perfect legal right to destroy his own 
property.” 


SCIENCE 


Quake 


There is only one thing more startling 
than a bolt from the blue, and that is a 
shock from the earth—to have the earth 
heave and quiver. An earth shock, of 
quite respectable intensity, came thus 
suddenly to startle the northeastern 
U.S. 

It was not quite 9.30 in the evening 
(Eastern Time) when a series of quiv- 
ers began. They were felt all through 
New England and New York, ebbing 
away but still perceptible as far south 
as Washington and as far west as 
Chicago, and also in Canada. The quiv- 
ers lasted for about four minutes. 

A fault or crack in the rock strata, 
either the Logan’s Fault coming down 
from Canada, via Lake Champlain and 
the northern Hudson Valley, or the 
Fundian Fault which runs southwest off 
the Maine coast, from the Bay of 
Fundy, is believed to have been respon- 
sible. The records on _ seismographs 
seem not to have been very clear and 
the exact point of the disturbance was 
not easily determined. 

No damage directly traceable to the 
earthquake was reported. A rattling of 
windows, a swinging of lamps, here and 
there a cracked wall, in some places a 
frightened group of citizens were the 
chief accomplishments of the shock. 


News from Beebe 


William Beebe, with the Oceano- 
graphic Expedition of the New York 
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Zoological Society aboard the ship Arc- 
turus (Time, Feb. 16), reported by 
wireless that the expedition was in the 
Sargasso Sea, and that the first speci- 
mens of young ribbon-like eels had been 
captured. 

The weedy patches of this sea are 
believed to be the breeding place of 
eels, which spread thence to the shores 
of neighboring continents. 

The Arcturus has had rough voyaging 
all the way, from New York to New- 
port News, from Newport News to 
Bermuda (which was touched on Feb. 
19) and since then at sea. Considerable 
breakage of crockery resulted ; the heavy 
seas prevented deep sea trawling to 
bring up the little monsters from great 
depths. These live under such great 
pressure that they usually burst when 
brought to the surface because their 
high inward pressure, developed to meet 
the great weight of the water of the 
depths, cannot endure when they are 
lifted to the low pressure of the surface. 

An iron “pulpit” lowered over the 
bow has proved a great success. Mr. 
Beebe posted himself at that vantage 
point and, submerged to the waist at 
every pitch of the vessel, scooped up 
many specimens. Patches of Sargassum 
weed were encountered, even before 
reaching Bermuda, and specimens of 
weed taken with the crabs and little 
fishes which accompany it. 

The weed-bed has been broken up 
and scattered by storms and the ship’s 
wireless has proved useful in enabling 
the ship to learn of the location of 
patches of the weed from other vessels 
in the vicinity. 


. . . 


Seeds of Life 


There is a recurrent journalistic fable 
that grains of wheat taken from an- 
cient Egyptian tombs have grown into 
new wheat plants. Scientists take no 
stock in it. The maximum length of 
time in which wheat grains retain their 
germinating. power is well established 
as about 25 years. In cases where peo- 
ple have made the experiment in good 
faith and obtained positive results, it is 
probable that they were bubbled by 
fakers who sold them modern wheat 
for ancient. 


The Thompson Institute of Botanical 
Research at Yonkers, N. Y., founded 
with a $3,000,000 endowment by Colonel 
William Boyce Thompson (Time, Oct. 
6) has been conducting a series of ex- 
periments on the longevity of seeds. 
The greatest record so far established 
has been with seeds of the lotus (Ne- 
lumbo nucifera). These seeds were 
taken from the dried-up bed of a lake 
in Manchuria. The lake-bed had been 
covered with loess, zxolian deposits of 
dust from the Gobi Desert. The depth 
and stratification of the deposit enabled 
a rough calculation of the age of the 
seeds to be made. The minimum age 
was set at 120 years and the probable 
age between 200 and 400 years. The 





seeds were germinated and the plants 
are now growing in tanks, with leaves 
floating on the surface of the water. 
It will be two or three years before 
they will blossom. 

Colonel Thompson himself was in 
Egypt at the time that the tomb of 
Tut-ankh-Amen was opened and se- 
cured a promise from the Egyptian 
Government that he should have some 
wheat if any were found. But not a 
grain has been discovered. He ob- 
tained, however, 200 or 300 grains of 
pedigreed wheat from other tombs, 
averaging 3,000 years in age. A little 
oi this was planted to make certainty 
of its infertility doubly sure. Under 
the most favorable conditions, it failed 
to sprout. Some of the wheat was 
ground to flour, however, and chemical 
tests made. Faint reactions were ob 
tained showing that the life-producing 
chemicals were still there in small 
quantities, but greatly impaired. 


Human Submarine 


From Berlin came a report of suc- 
fessful tests of a metal non-collapsible 
diving suit. The suit has a metal body 
built solidly like the conning tower of 
a submarine, and flexible aluminum 
arms and legs. The air pressure with- 
in is kept normal,* and the air purified 
and replenished chemically. 

This type of suit is not new (Time, 
Jan. 26). The interest lies in the re- 
ported success of the present suit. Its 
inventor is said to have spent 50 minutes 
in it at 460 feet and 20 minutes at 525 
feet.t The tests were made at Walchen 
Lake, in the Bavarian Alps. 

The suit has arrangements so that the 
diver can cast off his ropes and tele- 
phone cable and work freely, with bal- 
last tanks which may be emptied by 
compressed air so as to enable him to 
rise to the surface and maneuver. Be- 
cause the diver, thus converted into a 
sort of one-man submarine, is not sub- 
jected to high air pressure, he can rise 
to the surface rapidly without ill ef- 
fects, 


MEDICINE 


Insulin for Cancer 


In Vienna, Prof. Friedrich Silber- 
stein read a paper before the Vienna 
Medical Association, told how he had 
treated innumerable cancer-ridden mice 
with large doses of insulin, how of 
those mice which had been operated on 
for cancer, 50% showed no return oi 
the malady when they had been treated 
with insulin, how insulin had checked 
the swelling of the carcinoma in mice 
too weak, too miserable, to withstand 


*The ordinary diving suit, with a body of 
fabric, inflated by air, subjects the wearer 
to air pressure as great as the water pres- 
sure without. 

+The depth attainable in ordinary suits is 
about 180 ieet. 
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operation. He advised his colleagues to 
give insulin to human patients in the 
largest possible doses when operation 
for cancer was impossible. His report 
caused “a profound sensation.” 


Pulmotor Baby 

In Manhattan, an infant, delivered, 
appeared to be a corpse; there was no 
action of the heart, though the lungs 
exhibited a faint, spasmodic twitching. 
For 15 minutes Dr. Israel Kassow, at- 
tendant physician, worked in vain, sud- 
denly remembered reading of how a 
pulmotor had been used in a similar 
case in Chicago. He seized a telephone, 
called up the Northern Union Gas Co., 
explained his. need; an emergency pul- 
motor crew raced to the hospital with 
siren roaring. The pulmotor forced air 
into the apparently lifeless lungs, sucked 
it out again; the lungs responded, the 
pulse began to strike in the small, pur- 
plish body. The infant (Seymor 
Cohen) lived. 


EDUCATION 


Shock 


“Not Nov. 4, 1908,* have 
Harvard men had such a shock,” said 
one William L[Everett. He _ referred 


since 


Wide World 
Le Baron R. Briccs 
“How changed our college world!” 


to the resignation, announced last 
week, of Le Baron Russell Briggs, 70, 
Professor of English, Dean of the 
Faculty of Arts and Sciences. 

Mr. Everett’s words were uttered 
in full knowledge of the many griev- 
ous shocks which, since that momen- 
tous fourth of November, have dis- 
tressed the sons of Harvard—the 
recent removal of Prof. George 
Pierce Baker to Yale (T1mr, Dec. 8), 
the threatened departure of Roscoe 
Pound, Dean of the Law School (Tre, 
Jan. 26). He recalled the lacrimose 
demonstrations which attended the 
first, the frenzied supplications which 
prevented the second. Yet the calam- 
ity of Dean Briggs’ resignation he 
placed first, saying: 


“Harvard without Briggs— how 


*On this day President Charles W. Eliet 
resigned his office. 








changed our college world. True, 
Harvard, as always, goes on; but 
for hundreds of men, from youths 
to those now entering the portals 
of old age, a glory and a charm are 
gone never to be regained; for these 
two men, each the flower of his gen- 
eration, are unique. He [Dr. Eliot] 
who transformed a little New Eng- 
land college into one of the foremost 
universities of the world stood alone, 
And so it is with Briggs, the man 
he chose for dean; Briggs, also, 
stands alone. 

“Who that saw the Commence- 
ment of 1900 can forget the slender, 
slightly bent figure that stood almost 
shrinking while Eliot spoke, the 
bowed head, the downcast eyes—and 
the cheers that shook the theatre? 


“Te Baron Russell Briggs.’ A 
wondrous voice rang out the words. 
‘Le Baron Russell Briggs. The well- 
beloved dean of Harvard College, 
patient, tender, discerning, candid, 
just and cheering because convinced 
of the overwhelming predominance 
of good in the student world.’ And 
unshaken and unshakable in this con- 
viction, which is the soul of love, for 
more than 40 years Le Baron Briggs 
has walked among us and wist not 
that his face shone. . 

“It was the gentle Josiah Royce, 
who once said musingly: ‘I should 
like some time to feel as good as 
Briggs really is, and therein he 
voiced the sentiment of all men who 
have come to know Briggs. And 
what a host they are.” 

Harvard men, here and there, read 
Mr. Everett’s lament in the press, 
read also the statement of Dean 
Briggs—“I have been teaching long 
enough.” Pursing their lips, they de- 
clared that the Dean’s statement, for 
all its simplicity, was disingenuous. 
“Trouble with Lowell,” not age, they 
averred, was the real reason for the 
retirement of Dean Briggs. They 
pointed to the fact that Dean Briggs’ 
name does not appear below any of 
his old courses in the Harvard cur- 
riculum for 1925-6, which, though 
just issued, went to press some time 
ago. They asserted likewise that dis- 
agreements with President Lowell 
were responsible for Baker’s fare- 
well, for Pound’s attempted flight— 
assertions supported by no_ public 
evidence. 

Clifford Herschel Moore, Profes- 
sor of Latin, will be the new Dean. 


Le Baron R. Briggs was graduated 
from Harvard in 1875. For 45 years, 
he has worked there, as tutor in 
Greek, Professor of English, Dean 
of the College, Dean of the Faculty 
of Arts and Sciences. For 17 years, 
he was Chairman of the Harvard 
Athletic Committee, taught sports- 
manship, waged war on the educated 
muckers who once kept his college 
athletics in derision. “Sport for 
sport’s sake,” was his slogan. He 
pitied trembling umpires, decried in- 
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languages and 140 mathemat- 
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automatic touch. 
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anely garrulous big men, reformed 
bullying coaches, strove to bring 
honor back to amateur baseball, 


French Branch 


Next fall, a branch of Smith College, 
Northampton, Mass., will be established 
in Paris. The plan, made public last 
week, provides that 25 members of the 
Junior Class shall spend a year in stud) 
at the Sorbonne, live with French fami- 
lies, submit to the chaperonage of a 
teacher who will be their “Dean,” pay 
regular tuition fees to Smith College, 


At Cincinnati 


The educators of the country rallied 
to the annual meeting of the National 
Education Association, held this year 
at Cincinnati on the shores of the Ohio. 
It was a great meeting ; 13,000 attended, 
many group conferences were held, 
many opinions expressed, many facts 
published, many plans made. Some of 
the major events: 

@ = Tests made with 124 elementary 
classes of second, fifth and_ seventh 
grades to compare small with larg 
classes of pupils, showed that the large 
classes were practically as efficient as 
the small. The most benefit from small 
classes was derived in the lower grades 
—P. R, Stevenson, of Ohio State Uni- 
versity. 

@ Plans were made for the gradual 
establishment of homes for indigent and 
retired teachers. Eventually; in 50 or 
100 years, it is planned to have such a 
home in every state. The first is to be 
erected at Washington, D. C. Projects 
were examined for raising $10,000,000 
G The 12,000,000 children attending 
rural and small-town schools have not 
in the past been offered educational op- 
portunities equivalent to those offered 
children living in cities. More money 
and consolidation of country schools to 
make better use of money are needed— 
John J. Tigert, U. S. Commissioner 01 
°ducation. 

@ Teachers of equal training and 
equal experience should receive equa 
pay regardless of what grade in ele- 
mentary or high schools they teach— 
Jesse H. Mewlon, Supt. of Denver 
Schools. 

@ The establishment of junior high 
schools in the U. S. has reached a pout 
where 75% of the cities with 100,000 or 
more population have established, or are 
planning to establish, such schools— 
James H. Glass, Director of Junior 
High Schools for Pennsylvania. 

@ 50,000 square feet of floor space 
was utilized for exhibits in connectio' 
with the meeting. More than 200 ot 
ganizations had exhibits of everything 
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from plans for $1,000,000 schoolhouses 
to kindergarten toys. 

( Resolutions were passed favoring 
the ratification of the Child Labor 
Amendment, Codification of Interna- 
tional Law, an International Court of 
Justice, character training in schools, 
a campaign for better plays, movies, 
hooks, newspapers and a lrederal De- 
partment of Education (not coupled 
with “welfare” ). 


RELIGION 


Sikh 

One of the most remarkable re- 
ligious wars of history apparently 
came to an end last week with the 
pronouncement of sentence by the 
Imperial British Court in Lahore, In- 
dia, upon 54 Sikhs—for 4, death; for 
) life imprisonment; for 41, a term 
of three to seven years hard labor. 

The story of this war is a coat 
of many colors, of which the patches 
must be plucked from the incidents 
of four centuries. 

Sikhism is the world’s newest great 
religion; is, in many respects, the 
world’s purest. Its /ocale is Northwest- 
ern India (Punjab, etc.) and its per- 
sonnel, about 2,000,000—a _— sturdy, 
tugged, effectual type not found else- 
where in the Indian Empire. 

About the time of Martin Luther 
(1483 to 1546), there arose among 
lese people a prophet protesting 
against Hinduism on the one hand 
aid Muhammadanism on the other. 
is name was Nanak. He taught 
that God was neither Allah nor Ram, 
but simply God. He rejected the 
Hindu idols, caste-system, —concre 
mation of widows (suttee), pilgrim- 
ages to sacred rivers (Time, Keb. 9) 





He forbade wine, tobacco, infanti 
cide. His essential difference from 
Christianity was a belief in transmi- 
gration and fatalism. 

The new religion of high morality 
grew and waxed great in the border 
country. But, as the years passed, 
the independence of the Sikhs 
aroused the jealousy of Akbar the 
Great and his Imperial Muhamma- 
dan successors,* until finally a Sikh 
tuler, in self-protection, was forced 
to add militarism to the Sikh code. 
His name was Govind Singh. He in 
stituted the ceremonial of baptism. 
When a mature Sikh youth became 
baptized, he added Singh (Lion) to 


iit was Kmperor Aurangzeb, grandson of 
Akbar, builder of T aj-Mahal, who first captured 
a Sikh ruler and executed him in 1875.) Dur 
ig his imprisonment, the Emperor accused 
him of looking toward the west in the direc 
tion of the imperial zenana (women’s quar 
ters). Replied the Sikh Singh: “Il was not 
looking at thy private apartments, O Emperor, 
rat thy Queen's I was looking in’ the 
direction | of the Europeans who are coming 
from heyond the seas to tear down thy pur 
dahs (curtain whoch screened off women’s 
‘partments) and destroy thine empire.” This 
prophecy became the battle-cry of the Sikhs 
when they routed the British in Delhi in 1857. 
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THE SPIRIT OF FRANCE BEGINS 


when you pass Sandy Hook 


F you could take a little grey cobble-stoned corner of 

old Tours, with a church, and a cafe, and a market, 
and a dog asleep in the sun—if you could carry it 
through the air to America, away from its chateau 
country and its shining and placid Loire—would you 
have France ? 

No. France isn’t brick and stone. It’s alive— 
human. France is French people, living—laughing— 
shaping inanimate things to the French pattern ... 
That's why French Line boats are France afloat. When 
you walk up the gangplank, you're in France. 


And when you disembark at Havre and step into the 
boat train—there’s France ashore, with Paris and its 
gayety three hours away. And then the beaches, the 
mountains, the wonderful roads to motor on, the end- 
less array of new things to see, to feel, to talk about, to 
bring home in your trunk—or your camera—or your 
soul . . . You'll be a more interesting person when 
you get back. 


You can go to France this summer for $140.00, in the 
large French Line one-cabin liners. You can even make 
a round tr ip for $162.00—tourist class, with individual 

cabins . . . Write for interesting brochure. 
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his name—‘John Jones” became 
“John Jones, Lion.” From baptism, 
the youth must wear the five “K’’s: 
1) kes—uncut hair of the whole body; 
2) kachh—short drawers, for con- 
venience in fighting; 3) kara—iron 
bangle; 4) khanda—steel dagger; 5) 
khanga—comb (his kit for cleanli- 
ness). 

This new doctrine did not appeal 
to women, who preferred the pic- 
turesque material brightness of Hin- 
duism, but it developed the fighting 
man. Hardy, victory-or-die, well- 
disciplined sort of fellow, the Sikh 
has become without peer the great 
est soldier in Asia. Him the British 
found hardest to Having 
conquered him, they found him their 


conquer. 


great military asset overseas. In 
Shanghai and other treaty 
China, the only constabulary are the 
short-drawered Sikhs.* 


Sikhs 


ports ol 


long haired, 
And, in India, it is the 
keep the peace. 

But, after their final surrender to 
the British, 60 years ago, the Sikhs 
allowed their religious customs to fall 
into corruption. ‘Their 
moral slack. Their 
shrines were placed in charge of a 
“manager” appointed by the British 


who 


decay and 


code became 


Five years ago, the reforming 
Nanak and Govind Singh 
broke out “Sikhism,” 


Raj. 
zeal of 
once more, 
cried the new zealots, “must be kept 
pure. The shrines must be redeemed 
from the ‘manager’ and placed onc« 
again under the stern rule of a guru 
[chief Lion].” In February, 1921, 
many Sikh Singhs were killed by the 
soldiers of a decadent Abbot 
they had attacked. 


Later in the same year, the Govern 


hired 
whose monastery 
inent of the Punjab endeavored to 
satisfy the reformers but were balked 
by the die-hard attitude of the Shro- 
Gurdwara Prabanak (Sacred 
which repre 
1922 and 


exercised a 


mani 
Shrines) Committee, 
sented the reformers. In 
1923, this Committee 
reign of terror over the Punjab; and 
in October, 1923, the British Raj 
practically outlawed the Committee. 
In 1924, there was a pitched battle 
Sikhs 


Casualties in 


in which 21 reforming were 
killed and 34 wounded. 
informal raids were 
Finally, last year, 54 
arrested. 


innumerable. 
members of 
Last 
week, they were found guilty of trea- 


the committee were 


conspiracy and condemned 
This 


sonable 


to death or prison. reforma 


tion is dead. 


To the Holy Land 


lower Fifth 
rain drizzled 
church-goers. The 
Church took in all it 
could; 500 were turned away 

Scripture was read, hymns of faith 


Avenue, 
upon 


Down on 
Manhattan, con- 
verging First 


Presbyterian 


sung, prayers uttered by three emi 
nent and venerable divines. Then 
Harry Emerson Fosdick (Timer, Sept 


1, Oct. 13, Nov. 3) mounted 20 stone 


‘It is required of them that they stand 
6 ft. in their stockings, 








| 


steps into his high-pitched pulpit and 
began his farewell: “When I leaye 
this pulpit today, I do not expect 
to return.” 

He spoke of St. Paul—how the 
apostle bade farewell to the Corinth- 
ians, his only permanent flock, to 
whom he later wrote the immortal 
letter on love. As St. Paul must 
have done, so Dr. Fosdick would 
summarize “the things they had been 
standing for’—to wit: 

Liberty: Paul struggled to release 
Christianity from the bonds of Juda- 
ism; so at all times men have strug- 
gled to keep Christianity free. They 
were always called “heretics” 
Henry Ward Beecher. 

An Inclusive Church: “The trag- 
edy of Protestantism has been this, 
that any 
idea in 


—even 


time anybody got a new 


doctrine or ecclesiastical 
polity, he went out, if he had power 
enough, and founded a new denomi 
nation to represent it. ... A hundred 

denominations in this 
competing, overlapping, 
insisting on minutia, 
tithing mite, anise or cumin and ne- 
glecting the weightier matters of the 
law. 


and more 
country, 


each some 


And so far has this historic pol- 
icy gone that one denomination of 
Mennonites is distinguished from all 
others by the fact that it thinks wear- 
ing buttons wrong and wears hooks 
and eyes instead 

“Against this policy of Protestant- 
taken our stand. We 
inclusive church,” 


ism we have 
have built an 

Righteousness: “Moreover, we have 
here for the applica- 
tions of the principles of Jesus. 

“Tl thank you for the liberty you 
realm. I do 
present eco- 


stood social 


given me in this 
that our 
nomic system, as it is run and or- 
dered, is Christian, and I have said 
so. I do not believe that our inter- 
national life is Christian, and I have 
l abhor the cruelties of our 
hate war 


have 
not believe 


said SO, 
modern industrialism, I 
and IT never expect to bless another.” 

Faith: “They say that Brittany 
fisher folk have a legend that, off 
their coast, deep buried in the sea, 
is the ideal city of Atlantis; and 
from it, on the quiet nights, when the 
winds are still, if a 
right, he can hear the pealing of the 
bells. Such is the soul of man with 
sacred which 
life's stormy noise makes us forget; 
Sunday 


man’s heart is 


things deep sunken, 
oftentimes on a 
have been quieted in 
heard the pealing 


and _ here, 
morning, we 
worship until we 
of the bells.”’ 
Conclusion: “Never mind 
me. Stand by the Church.” 
afterwards, _ the 
shook hands with 


about 
For an hour 
people, eyes wet, 
their preacher. 


On Sept. 13. Dr. Fosdick will 
preach to the League of Nations 
from the pulpit of John Calvin, foun- 
der of Presbyterianism, in the Cathe- 
dral Church, Switzerland. 
He will then to the Holy 
Land. 


Geneva, 


proceed 
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Now — the Most Convenient Work 
of Reference Ever Published 


Do you follow 
this old method 
of searching 
through many 
volumes, filled 
with unessential 
details, for the 
particular facts 
you want ? 


Think how 
much more con- 
venient it would 
be to have the es- 
sential inf orma- 
tion of the world 
in one handy 
volume! 


How do you find information 
about the things you want to know? 


VERY active minded person feels the 
need of some comprehensive and up- 
to-date work of reference that will 


answer the hundred and one new questions 
of general information that are constantly arising. No one 
can hope to be well informed, in these changing times, 
without such a source or knowledge in the home. 

Since the World War, whole new fields of knowledge 
lave been opened up. Psychology has developed untold 
possibilities, Business methods have been revolutionized. 
Science has made strides that st igger the imagination. 
Boundaries and governments of nations have changed! 


America’s Newest and Most Up-to-Date 
Reference Work 


Now, an entirely new kind of reference book, in one vol- 
ume, + omer the essential information of every depart- 
ent of world knowledge, has just been published and is 
ready to supply all the information you need, ancient and 
modern, at a minimum expenditure of time and money. 

One of the marvelous productions of our age of speed 
and efficiency is The Lincoln Library of Essential Infor 
mation, a compact volume that, in 2,300 pages of clear, 
tasily read type, covers 22,000 subjects and contains 900 
illustrations, many of them beautiful four color engravings! 


The Up-to-Date Method of Acquiring 
Up-to-Date Information 


Do you wish to know the population of Jugoslavia, the 

latest discoveries in radioactivity, recent developments in 
tt, letters, education, business and finance, the changes 
European forms of government and politics? So effi 
ently indexed is The Lincoln Library of Essential In 
mation that it takes but an instant to find just the 
ormation you want! 


a liberal 


Fascinating as a Novel 


Think of a reference book so fresh and interesting, so 
brightly written and so up-to-date, that you would rather 
pick it up in the evening than read the latest novel or 
turn the pages of the newest magazine! 


A Pleasure to Turn the Pages 


It is really a pleasure to look through this instructive 
book, glimpsing colored illustrations of masterpieces of 
art, Colonial houses, scenic splendors of far countries, por 
traits of the world’s greatest men and women. 

Your eye falls on interesting paragraph heads—a classi- 
cal allusion that you had forgotten, a mythological char- 
acter, the latest invention, relations of Capital and Labor, 
modern business methods. 


The Cost Is Slight Compared With 
Larger Works 


The Lincoln Library condenses, in one compact volume, 
information filling 6 to 20 volumes in other works of 
reference. Sixty famous educators, in America, Canada 
and Australia, have contributed the results of years of 
study. It actually contains, in one volume, the essentials 
of a liberal education! 

A Wonderful Means to Self Improvement 

For those who wish to freshen their memories of things 
they have once known—and for those who wish to acquire 
education not possible before, The Lincoln 
Library, with its stores of useful and cultural education, 
is ideal. 


Of Interest to Everyone 


Business men, editors, clubwomen, teachers, students, 
children, all find The Lincoln Library of Essential In 
formation quite the most pleasant, convenient and help- 
ul reference book they have ever had the good fortune 
io use. 


Some of the 
Departments 
The English Language 

Literature 

History 

Geography and Travel 

Science 

Mathematics 

Economics and Use 
tul Arts 

Government and Pol 
itics 

Fine Arts 

Education 

Biography 

Miscellaneous 
Answers a Half 
Million Questions 

Like These 


What establishes the 
value of money? 

Why is public edu- 
cation more costly in 
America than in other 
countries? 

What is the use of 
a fuse in an electric 
current? 
_ Why is the average 
investor advised not P 
to purchase in 
lustrial  s« o 


curities? 


o 


The 
Frontier 


Press Co. 
Dept. 22 


=“\ Mail Coupon Now for FREE Booklet — en Deht 22 


In order that you may see for yourself just how fascinating ro ffal N.Y 
The Lincoln Library of Essential Information is, we will ° Buffalo 


about } 
gladly send you free, without obligation, an 


attractive de- 4? 
the we. t/ | scriptive booklet, showing how subjects are treated. You 4? 
with P | owe it to yourself and to your children to learn about o 
this enjoyable new way to acquire a broad fund of of _ new 32-page i 
general information. You will find this booklet oe ing The Lincoln 
intensely interesting and well worth owning. All Y Information, the remarkable new storehouse 
you need to do is to mail the attached coupon Fa of knowledge and reference. 

today. ¢ 


Gentlemen: Without cost or ob 
ligation to me, mail me your 
illustrated booklet describ- 


please 


Library of Essential 


k will 
Jations 
foun 
Cathe- 
erland. \ \ st \ Department 22 

Holy \\S . Ki Lafayette Building, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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THINGS 


I SHOULDN'T 


TELL 


By the Author of 


UNCENSORED 
RECOLLECTIONS 


“Racy, gossipy and amusing pages. 


—Chicago Evening Post 


The author's nice ear for wit and 
repartee and his singular “flair” for 
relating anecdotes mark him as the 
greatest raconteur now writing. 


Sarah Bernhardt. Swinburne, Dr. 
Jowett, Oscar Wilde, Emerson, Lord 
Charles Beresford, 
Margot Bellanger, young Bismarck, 
Georges Sand, Prince Demidoff and 


Chauncey Depew are only a few | 
figures in high life who are “given | 


away” in these pages. 


It was just this distinguished com- 


pany that “Lib” and “Spy” de- 


lighted to cartoon in the London | 


Vanity Fair and for the further 
delectation of these piquant and 
audacious revelations a number of 
their sketches are included, 
gether with 
equally “tell- 


to- 


la 
ing 


rary prints. 


contempo- 


There are liter- | 
revelations | 


ary 


as well as court | 


and state. Never 
the “little 
genius” Swin- 


has 


burne been so 


humanly pre- 


sented and few | 


the true 
of Oscar 
Wilde’s writing 
of “Salome.” 


At All Bookstores 
$4.50 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT 
COMPANY 


know 
story 





quick - witted | 





PHE PRESS 


Good Reasons 


In 1893, two clever men, Samuel 
Miller, John Mitchell, founded Life, 
funny weekly. Last week, Mrs. Miller, 
widow of Samuel, asked that a receiver 


CyHartes D. Grsson 
He controls 


ship be appointed for the Life Publish 
ing Co., brought action to determine a 
“reasonable” salary for the President, 
Charles Dana Gibson, famed artist, 
that he had been “recklessly 
extravagant in managing the Company’s 
affairs, had employed incompetent as 


charging 


sistants, paid them excessive salaries.” 
Mr. judgment was 
characterized by Mrs. Miller as “poor”, 
his contributions “not worth the exces- 
Since 1920, 


( ribson’s business 


sive salaries now paid him,” 


TIME, The Weekly 


or Briton Hadden and Henry R. 


News-Magazine. Edit- 
Luce, As- 
Manfred Gottfried (National Affairs), 
John S. Martin (Books), Thomas J. C. Martyn 
(Foreign News), Weekly Contributors—Niven 
John Willard T. Ingalls, 
Alexander Klemin, Dorothy McDowell, Peter 
Mathews, Wells Root, Preston 
Published by Time, Inc., B. Hadden, 
J. S. Martin, Vice-Pres.; H. R. Luce, 
Treas.; 236 E. 39th St., New York City. 


scription year, 


sociates 


Susch, Farrar, 


Lockwood 
Pres. ; 
Sec’y 
Sub 
rate, one post paid: In the 
United States and Mexico, $5.00; in Canada, 
elsewhere, $6.00. 

Robert L. Johnson, Advertising 
Manager, TIME, 236 FE. 39th St., New York 
City New England representatives, Sweeney 
& Price, 127 St., Boston, Mass.; 
Western representatives, Powers & 


S. Dearborn St., Ill.; Circulation 
Manager, Roy E. Vol. ¥, No. 10. 


$5.50; For advertising rates 


address: 


Federal 
Stone, 38 
Chicago, 
Larsen. 








when he bought a controlling interest in 
the company, Contributor has 
paid himself a salary of $30,000 a year 
for weekly drawings and $20,000 for 
being President of the Company, 

A few minutes after filing the suits, 
Mrs. Miller’s lawyers announced that 
they would be withdrawn. “We had 
perfectly good for filing the 
suits and perfectly good reasons for 
withdrawing them,” they said. 


( ribson 


reasons 


Withdrawal 


Recently, the editors of The Lampoon 
(humorous publication at Harvard Uni 
versity) printed a picture of a temple 
with a label: “Temple of Business.” 
They inscribed upon a prominent por- 
tion of its architecture the names 
Ponzi, Arnstein, Shylock, Doheny. 

Of these gentry, Edward L. Doheny 
protest. His lawyer ad 
dressed a letter to the editors of The 
Lampoon, who forthwith stated: “Ina 
recent issue of The Lampoon, the name 
of Doheny was printed in connection 
with certain other names upon the en 
tablature of the pediment of a temple 
upon the first page of the issue. We 
take this opportunity of withdrawing 


registered 


any possible unpleasant inference. .. . 


A man is known by the 
company he keeps. 

A mind is known by the 
matter it enjoys. 
Able men, good minds are 
known by their com 

panion— 


TIME 


“tl worked 6 days, 6 hours 
a day, and made $123 sell- 
ing ‘Stay-Prest’ Trouser / 
Pressers.”’ J.W.Varner,lowa { 
“Stay-Prest’’ Trouser Press- * 
er sells quick to every man 
—thousands in use. Men and 
women are cleaning up big 
profits with this fast seller. 
Sells on sight. Priced low. 
Big cash profit for you. You 
take orders. We deliver. 


Your profits in advance. t 
Stay Prest 


Trouser Presser 


Wonderful New Invention 

At last—men can keep that well 

dressed appearance that denotes 

‘ success.Puts in a master tailor crease, Te 

Four Patents moves baggy knees and smoothes out every 

trace of wrinkles. Easy to use—takes less than half @ min 
ute, Folds into small size. Saves clothes and tailor bills. 


Make Big, Quick Profits—Others Do 


Jack Ames made $24in four hours. Randle sold 25 the first 

day. Mary Roberts made $10in oneevening. Others mak- 

ing big profits in spare or full time. So can you. You risk 

nothing. We start you in a big money business of your own. 
FREE-SEN° NO MONEY. Write quick for FREE selling 
outfit and full details of money-making selling plan. 


THE GETGEY-JUNG CO., ¢.95G & JBldg-, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Radiola III-A. With four Radiotrons WD- 
11, headphones, and Radiola Loudspeaker. 


Radiola III. With two Radiotrons WD-11 


and headphones. 


You Can always Add: Radiola Balanced 
(push pull) Amplifier, with two Radiotrons 
WD-11, to make a four tube set out of 
Radivla Ill, ey 8/6 @ 


RADIO CORPORATION 
OF AMERICA 


Sales Offices: Suite No. 693 
233 Broadway, New York 


10 So. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 
28 Geary St., San Francisco, Cal, 


Radiolas manufactured and distributed in 
Canada by the Canadian General Electric 
Company, Limited, Toronto, and the West- 
inghouse Company, Limited, Hamilton,Ont. 


Fun indoors - 
with a Radiola 


Good music, a glowing fire . . . comfort! Jokes, 
speeches, songs, dancing . . . fun! The best times 
of the winter, right at home, with a Radiola. 


Everywhere — city, suburb, and far-away farm — 
Radiola Ill-a will bring in music and laughter— 
news and exciting new interests. It is low in cost 
—but big in performance, and with its four tubes 
it gets distance on dry batteries. It brings in pro- 
grams from the country over, brings them in 
always clear—always real! 


There's a Radiola i for every puse” 


This symbol of 
quality is your 
protec tion 


Radiola 


REG U.S. PAT OFF 





Exclusive Features; BUSINESS &© FINANCE 


6ve= 


Safer and more profitable 


The hensiien of a 


GREAT SURETY COMPANY! 


Adair Protected First Mortgage Real Es- 
tate Bonds are guaranteed both as to princi- 
pal and interest by one of the Oldest and 
Largest Surety Companies in America. Such 
Companies operate under State and National 
Laws which restrict their guarantees in pro- 
portion to their financial resources and require 
that reserve funds be set aside for possible 


losses. 


A Yield 1% 


The investor secures a yield from 1% to 
11,% greater than that obtainable from other 


to 114% Greater 


g'aranteed bonds. 


A 7% Yield Optional 


The interest rate may be converted from 
61%2% to 7% by discontinuing the guarantee. 
A great many investors, realizing that bonds 
which can be guaranteed in this manner must 
be of the highest type, prefer to purchase 7% 
Adair Protected Bonds without the guarantee. 


We invite comparison of the guarantee 
back of Adair Bonds with the guarantee back 
investment offered. We invite 
comparison of the interest yield of Adair 
Bonds with the interest yield of any other 
guaranteed investment. 


of any other 


We invite comparison of Adair Bonds yield- 
ing 7% without the guarantee, but which can 
be guaranteed if desired, with other 7% Real 
Estate Bonds which can not be guaranteed. 

Issued by the South’s Oldest Mortgage 
Investment House with a record of 60 
years without loss to any investor. 


Serial Maturities 
Denominations: $1000 and $500 


Write today for full information and list of 
current offerings. Address Dept. Z-22 


Adair Realty & Trust Company 


“The Souths Oldest Mortgage Investment House 
Founded 1865 ATLANTA 
PHILADELPHIA, Packard Bldg. 
NEW YORK 


Adair Reality & Mortgage Co., LErclusive 
270 Madison Ave. 


Distributors 


Genuine Imported 


Non-alcoholic 
VERMOUTH 
Both Dry and Regular 


A good mixer at 
any party 


Send for Recipes 


Sole Agents for the United States 


W. A. TAYLOR & CO. 


22-24 Clarke St. New York City 








Current Situation 

Interest during the past week was 
shifted from the security and commod- 
ity to the money market, through the 
rise in the N. Y. Reserve Bank redis- 
count rate (see below) from 3 to 34%. 

The change, although unexpected, 
nevertheless failed to elicit selling ex- 
cept to a minor extent in the bond 
market. It was generally taken to in- 
dicate the end of the period of very 
easy money which has prevailed in Man- 
hattan since last summer; and also the 
long way that financial and industrial 
recovery has traveled since that time. 
Evidently the familiar “business cycle” 
has not become non-operative through 
the plethora of funds. Evidence accu- 
mulates that large amounts of 
will be taken up by agricultural efforts 
this spring to plant large crops at high 
prevailing prices, and by considerable 
commercial expansion. Also, the out- 
ward flow of U. S. gold continues. The 
Reserve has simply recognized the ex- 
isting situation and, in a conservative 
way, endeavored to prepare for the 
rather obvious trend of subsequent fu- 


credit 


ture events. 

Thus far this winter, despite activity 
in the steel industry, no tendency to- 
ward “boom” is manifest. Business 
is generally good, but business men 
have no intention of killing golden- 
egged geese, as they did in 1920. 


Rediscount Rate 


Undoubtedly the 
the past week in the world of business 
was the raising of the rediscount rate 
of the N. Y. Federal Bank 
from 3 to 314%4%. The rate had not 
been changed since Aug. 8, 1924, when 
it was lowered from 3% to 3%. 

Considerable conjecture 
the cause for raising the rate, and 
whether it move to halt 
speculation in the Most 
editorial writers decided to the contrary 
—a position which the bank’s own 
statement confirms. The New York 
Bank rate at 3% was below the market 
every other Re- 
Philadelphia, 
already 
other seven 


principal events of 


Reserve 


arose as to 


indicated a 
stockmarket. 


rates and also under 
serve Bank — Boston, 
Cleveland and San [1 
standing at 3%, and the 
banks at 4%. As a result, money was 
leaving New York at a time when 
heavy foreign loans were drawing our 
gold abroad rather heavily. For this 
reason, the ratio of the N. Y. Bank 
had fallen to 69.6, while (except for 
Cleveland at 73.9) all the other bank 
ratios were 75 or higher. The rise of 
the New York rate is, therefore, rather 
an internal readjustment than a new 
departure in policy or attitude to busi- 


ancisco 


ness. 

The change in the N. C. Bank rate 
was noted all over the world, but par 
ticularly in London, where. it probably 
caused more stir than in Manhattan it 
self. If sterling estored 
to and maintained upon a gold basis, it 


going to be 1 


| 


| 








is necessary that Manhattan money 
rates remain well below those at Lon- 
don, in order to attract gold to Britain 
rather than to repel it. When the news 
of the change arrived in London, the 
Bank of England at once began to pur- 
chase bills in the open market, with the 
result that market-money rates rose, 
London financial writers at once took 
this to mean that the Bank of England 
would raise itS rediscount rate 
from 4 to 5%, in order to keep money 
rates in London above those in Man- 
hattan. 

The U. S. stockmarket held up well, 
although the change in the rate came 
as a complete surprise. This was not, 
however, at all unusual, since an ad- 
vance in the rate had been long ex- 
pected, and since the meetings of Re- 
serve officials wherein rate changes are 
adopted have never yet disclosed any 
“leaks.” Wall Street can usually gain, 
in one way or another, advance infor- 
mation concerning action by corpora- 
tions as to dividends, and even moves 
of individual banks in ordinary business, 
but the “Reserve crowd” are noted for 
being a  close-mouthed aggregation; 
and in this last rate change, they very 
completely lived up to their reputation. 


soon 


. . . 


Gasoline 
Evidently the petroleum industry is 
slated for interesting developments in 


Is a Bear Market 
in the Making? 


Important News for Investors 
in the latest 
Brookmire Bulletin! 





PXHERE are many indications 
that the advance in stocks 
will soon be interrupted and the 


trend reversed. 

Is this the time to sell stocks? Will 
another few weeks witness the 
start of a major downward move- 
ment? Investors who are “long” 
of stocks should read our Jatest 
bulletin covering an important 
fundamental change in the trend 
of security prices. 


Send for it today 


BROOKMIRE 


ECONOMIC SERVICE, Inc. | 
25 West 45th St., New York 


Bulletin TM-74 § 


Please forward gratis 
Name 


Address — WW 
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The Moving Finger of 
TIME 


Sweeps the horizon, pierces 
threads through 


mazes of the Earth, the Air, 


clouds, 


and with one swift, incisive 


thrust, touches the point. 


The Secret of 
Getting Rich 


IGHT this minute you have the foundation for # 

,fortune in your hands. It can make you rich, There 
is but one secret you must learn—and that is a secret 
which every rich man knows, 

Every day many pennies slip through your fingers. 
They are the foundation of your fortune. Each day they 
can be working for you tirelessly, profitably, and increas- 
ing with amazing rapidity. 


What 17c a Day Will Do 


If youinvest 85 a month (less than 17¢ a day) with the 
U.S. National Building and Loan until you have saved 
8660, you will receive $1000 in cash. Your pennies will 
have earned $340 for you. That is but one example. Those 
pennies can build a fortune of any amount you wish. 

For you may invest $25 a month which will bring you 
$5,000 for $3,300, a clear gain of $1,700, or $50 a month 
will bring you $10,000 for $6,600, a clear gain of $3,400. 

And al) the time your savings are as safe as ‘ina 
savings bank. The U. S. National Building and Loan 
Association is under rigid State Banking Supervision. It 
invests only in mortgages on Philadelphia real estate. 

You may withdraw your savings at any time, plus 
your profit, Seven million people have found the way to 
tiches through the building and loan plan. For 92 years 
ithas been the sure, safe way to accumulate a fortune, 


Send the Coupon for 
Remarkable New Book 


Now, today, this very minute js the time tostart. Eachday 
you postpone starting, more 
pennies slip away—to be 
fone forever. Send the cou- 
pon now for the remarkable 
new book, “How Men Get 
Rich.” Itis free. Read for 
yourself how others are 
building fortunes. The 
facts about the U.S. Na- 
tional Building and Loan 
savings plan will amaze you. 
The booklet is free—and is 
sent to you without obliga 
tion. Here is an easy, 
Pleasant way to wealth. 
Send the coupon now. 


“————-=- Mail This Coupon --—-———- 


U.S. National Building and Loan Association 
US. National Bldg., Dept. 1026, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Send me my free copy of your book “How Men Get 
Rich,” which tells how I can build up a fortune on small 
monthly payments without risk or speculation, 


Name 








1925, despite the fact that last year 
saw the most stabilized situation in oil 
for many years. For the first time 
since 1906, domestic crude production 
failed to exceed that of the preceding 
year—mainly the result of the decline 
in flush California output by 32,812,000 
barrels from the total established in 
1923. Crude oil storage increased 19,- 
000,000 barrels, against 79,578,000 in 
1923 and 79,000,000 in 1922. Mean 
while, the record of annual demand for 
petroleum products was again broken 
last year. 


Production and imports of gasoline 
in 1924 totaled 9,089,555,000 gallons 
an increase of 1,342,297,000 or 17.3% 
over 1923. Domestic demand and ex- 
ports last year aggregated 8,984,952,000 
gallons—an increase over 1923 of 1,428,- 
800,000 gallons, or 19%. Thus the sur- 
plus supply of gasoline for 1924 was 
104,603,000 gallons—just about 
four days’ average daily consumption. 
Total gasoline stocks om Dec. 31, 1924, 
1,179,504,000—equal to 48 days’ 
average consumption. Although refin 
ers last year manufactured 8,954,684,000 
gallons of gasoline, as against 7,555,945,- 
000 in 1923, the surplus stocks of the 
io SS. 1924 increased only 1% 
of that year’s production. 


only 


were 


during 
If the 1925 demand again shows an 
increase, while 1925 production does not 


continue to increase, there is strong 
likelihood that recent raises in oil prices 
even be in- 


will be maintained and 


creased, despite considerable _ political 
protest in Western and Southern states. 
New oil fields, rather than political ac 
tivities, seem at present the best possi- 


bility as a cause of lower oil prices. 


Billboard Decline 


lor many years the billboard adver 
tiser has had a free hand with the local 
landscape, and the result has become a 
little too overwhelming for even an es 


sentially commercial people like our 


own. Gradually the aesthetic clement 


in the population became audible on the 
artists 


since 


afford 


ubject, particularly 
have been 


even 


able to automobiles. 


\t the same time, the advertisers be 
gan to have their doubts about the a 
tual value of billboard advertising. In 
some highly competitive industries, such 
as auto tires, the expense became heavy 


The 


women's 


and uneconomic for everyone, 


plea of - somewhat  fluttery 
committees to ban the billboard conse 
quently fell on welcome ears. It pro 
vided a graceful method whereby busi- 
ness executives could retire from an 
over-costly method of promotion with- 
out admitting that the pace was getting 


too strong. 


The retirement from billboard adver- 
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Cut out the Nicotine 
but 
Smoke more Cigars ! 


ID the doctor say, “Cut out 

cigars?” There’s no need to feel 
sad about it. What the doctor meant 
was, “Cut down on the nicotine you 


are absorbing into your system.” 


It’s the nicotine that is hurt- 

ing you. Not smoking. Not 

cigars. Nicotine is a harm- 

ful drug that impairs your 

health and has nothing to 

do with the pleasure of 
smoking. 

Maybe your doctor 

doesn’t know of 

O-Nic-O cigars. 

Maybe he does not 

know that we have 

perfected a meth- 

od of removing 

the bulk of 

nicotine from 

tobacco. We 

have been in 

the tobacco 

business 

for over 

twenty - 


We experi- five years. 


mented and 
experimented 

until at last we 
discovered the 

secret. No chem- 

icals are used. 
The bulk of the 
nicotine is removed 
but the enjoyment in 
the tobacco is abso- \ 
lutely unimpaired. The 
flavor and aroma are 
still there. 


O-Nic-O cigars are made 
of the finest imported to- 
bacco. The filler and binder 
are of carefully selected aged 
and blended Havana. Thewrap- 
pers are of the 
highest grade 
Sumatra. 


Cut down on Nicotine. But smoke 
as many O-Nic-O’s as you like. Ask 
your doctor about them. Get him to 
try them himself. Become one of that 
legion of men of letters, of law, of 
medicine, who have tried O-Nic-O’s 
and now will smoke nothing else. 


Vail $1 and we will send you a trial 
box, postage prepaid, of 10 O-Nic-O 
Cigars—Deliciosa size Send us $5 and 
we will send you a box of 50 of these 
wonderfully satisfying cigars from which 
the bulk of the nicotine has been re- 
moved, Order by mail now. 

We also manufacture O-Nic-O cigar 
ettes and O-Nic-O pipe tobacco with the 
bulk of the nicotine removed. 
$1 for sample pack-] $1 for sample 5-oz. 
age of 40 cigarettes.| tin of 

$2.50 per 100 $3 per pound 


tobacco. | 








LINCOLN & ULMER 


Department A 


132 W. 43rd STREET, NEW YORK 
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Behind a sturdy 
wall of Cyclone 
Fence your prop- 
erty is safe—secure 
day and night 
against losses 
through theft, tres- 
pass, vandalism. 







Fencing Service 


has been developed to 
give you the greatest 
benefits of Cyclone 
Property Protection 
Fence. Provides expert . 
advisory and installa- 
tion service. Insures 
complete satisfaction. 
Available everywhere. 


Phone, Wire or Write 
nearest offices, 


Cyclone Fence 
Company 


ies and Office 





The 
Mark of 
Quality 
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“WE ALSO MANUFACTURE IRON FENCE FOR ANY. PURPOSE - 
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| Cyclone Nation-wide 4 
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tising was begun by Standard Oil of 
California, Kelly Springfield Tire and 
The 
serving the natural beauties of our land- 
*is R. A. Stranahan, President of 
Also, 
the Washburn Crosby Co. announces its 
from the field. 


ment is apparently not unrelated to the 


others. latest convert to “pre- 


scape 
the Champion Spark Plug Co. 


retirement The move- 


recent sale of securities of billboard ad- 


vertising 
Wall Street. 
of flatly 


vertising along the highways in eastern 


companies to the public in 
Legislators are now talk- 


ing prohibiting billboard ad- 





LETTERS 





Herewith are excerpts from letters 
come lo the desks of the editors during 
the past week. They are selected pri- 
marily for the information they 
cither supplementary to, or cor 
news previously published in 


coNne- 
tain, 
rechve oy, 


TIME. 


Perkins vs. Jenkins 


Timi Pittsfield, Mass. 
New York, N. Y. Feb. 24, 1925 
Gentlemen 

Your letter page is a very, very human 
document. The authors of these letters form 


a sort of zoo of every kind of crank. I, too, 
am one of the cranks, my mania being your 





magazine. There is nothing so well worth 
reading as TiME except, of course, the Bible. 
You will, no doubt, receive some irate let 
ters about the Hobby Horse Article in your 
b. 23 issue. Some will denounce you for 
praising President Coolidge, some for 
ridiculing him My private opinion is that 
the writer of the article has shown unusual 
insight and justice in his sketch of the Presi- 
dent 
At least, that was the thought uppermost in 
my mind last Saturday while sitting in my 
club, reading Time. Seeing the magazine and 
knowing it to be a particular pet of mine, a 
friend (let us call him Peter Perkins, for 
short) came over to me and expostulated. He 
cused you gentlemen, the editors, of “‘throw 


mud at our President.’ He admitted that 





t was subtle stuff—mud that did not stain 
your hands, but which made the President to 
ook lish 
We were in hot dispute when our friend 
(Jame Jenkins for short) came into the fray 
I bade hit read efully the whole article 
and then te us whether or not he thought it 
unbiased 
All three f us voted for Calvin Coolidg 
last Nove ( 
Wi iwaited Jenkin opinion somewhat 
al 1 1] 
Pur ‘We 0 uo ca tha ul 
biased 
TEN} “TI do not.” 
| “Then I 1 You both agree that 
undi hee 
ly “Not undignified, but not ut 
biase r \ blarney article I'm after 
thir it a lot of soft soap in eulogy of 
Coolidge.” 
I let Perkins and Jenkins go for one an 
othe 
Se. gentlemen, some call it mud _ slinging, 
it soft soaping and I continue 


atulate you that it is neither. 


Martin T. McCrea. 


“Courteous” 


Timi Calgary, Alberta, Canada 
New York, N. ¥ Feb. 20, 1925 
Gentlemen: 

We Canadian subscribers appreciate the 
courtesy of your front page of the issue of 












Child weakened 
by malnutrition 


Defective teeth and 
malnutrition are closely 
associated sources of 
many a serious illness. 


Prevent tooth trouble— 


Use 
COLGATE'S 


lt removes causes 
of tooth decay 


Colgate’s Ribbon Den- 
tal Cream is a preven- 
tive dentifrice. It cleans 
your teeth gently and 
thoroughly by ‘“wash- 
ing,” not by scouring. 


It contains no harsh 
grit; no dangerous 
drugs. It makes no ab- 

‘ Pica 
surd claims to ‘cure’. 
Delicious in flavor; 


sensible in price. 


Large tube—25c. 


COLGATE & CO. 


Established 1806 
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Feb. 9 bearing such an excellent sketch of 
our Canadian Premier, not to mention the 
splendid. summary of matters political here 
under COMMONWEALTH heading; and while I 
am personally a supporter and admirer of the 
leader of the other great political party, the 
Rt, Hon. Arthur Meighen, I would be glad to 
receive a press proof of the cut of MacKenzie 
King — following the example of the Fritz 
Kreisler “fan” from East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Cuas. F. ADAMS. 
A press proof of Premier MacKenzie 
King was promptly mailed to Subscriber 
Adams.—Ep. 


Miss Janis 
TIME 

New York, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: 

I have just read the Feb. 13 issue of Time 
and note what you have to say about Elsie 
lanis’ Pussles of 1925. It is quite obvious that 
the performance did not appeal to you in the 


New York, N. Y. 
Feb, 14, 1925 


slightest. ; 
Whether or not the show is a success means 
litle or nothing to me; but, having been one 
f the people at the first night attendance, it 
occurs to me that you must have been asleep, 
for you said in your criticism that Miss Janis 
omitted imitations. It seems hardly possible 
to me that anyone who attended the opening 
night could have missed her delectable imita 
tion of Beatrice Lillie, Fannie Brice and 
Lenore Ulric. 

My God, men! what do you want for one 
evening’s entertainment ? 


L. P. HuszaGu. 


On the opening night of Pussles of 
(925, Miss Janis’ imitations were sched- 
uled (on the printed program) for early 
in the performance. TIMeE's_ critic 
walked out of the theatre ten minutes 
before the final curtain. Because the 
imitations had not been given at their 
scheduled time and because they had not 
heen given up to the time of his exit, 
Time's critic ignorantly supposed that 
they were not given at all.—Eb. 
Surprised 
TiME 


New York, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 


Washington, D. C. 
Feb. 16, 1925 


I am surprised that your paper deems it 
necessary to mention the engagement and 
marriage of Fatty Arbuckle. You should 


eave that for your Gum Chewers’ Sheets that 


you refer to so often. 


OLIVER KECTHTSON. 


Credit to Cram 


Tit 
New York, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: 

I was interested in the 
your paper of Feb. 23, an 
The Forum magazine, displaying an article, 

ization, by Ralph Adams Cram, and a 
picture of the New York Cathedral, St. John 
the Divine, with the statement that the Cathe 
lral was designed by Cram. If my memory 

Snot at fault, the original architect was John 
4 Farge, a considerable part of whose plan 
was embodied in stone. One regrets that a 
tage of Time should carry what is at least 
unfair, even if not inaccurate. Doubtless you 
understand that I do not wish to detract from 
the fame of Mr. Cram. 

I know you wish to present the truth and 


the whole truth 
H. M. 
Representatives of the Cathedral of 
St. John the Divine were questioned by 
Time. Said they: “The firm of Heins 


a 


1925 


Auburn, 
Feb. 21, 


advertisement in 
advertisement of 


ALLEN. 


) & La Farge were the original architects. 


Mr. Heins died in 1907 and the contract 
with that firm expired about that time. 
Under their régime, the Cathedral was 
to be French Romanesque outside and 
Byzantine inside. 

“Ralph Adams Cram took over the 
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Heat for the Body 


comes from the carbohydrates in your food—not from 
overcoats or flannels. There is just enough carbohy- 
drates in two Shredded Wheat Biscuits to furnish heat 
and energy for a half day’s work— 
also the proteins for muscle, salts 
for bone and teeth, and bran to 
keep the bowels healthy and active. 
For a warm, nourishing meal in 
Winter pour hot milk over the Bis- 
cuits, adding a little cream and salt. 


Shredded 













the Shreds” 


in 











Measure Your Mind 


. 
Take our new test—find out what youreally know 
Here is a chance for you to measure your education—to compare your knowledge 
with others. 
This test is the first successful method of comparing educations. There have been 
no real educational standards before. This new test applies to all. Bankers will 
be rated with bankers; lawyers with lawyers; students with students, etc. Now 
you will know just how you compare mentally with others. 
The new self-examination is composed of eleven fundamental subjects. All are in- 
teresting. For social and business reasons it is necessary that you be familiar with 
each one. You will find it fascinating to answer the 165 questions. 
Your answers are to be sent to the Examination Service. We will correct them 
and send you your rating. This test is simple yet searching. 


Can you talk interestingly on vital topics ? 


Do you ever hesitate to talk on certain topics because of limited knowledge? You 
discuss the ten subjects covered in this self-examination in daily conversations. 
This test shows you where you are weak as well as strong. Its application will 
save you many embarrassing moments. 

\ nominal service fee of two dollars is charged for this examination service. 
Send it with the coupon. The test will be mailed immediately. 

Take advantage of this new opportunity to test your education. With your 
confidential rating you will learn of the greater possibilities of the Examination 
Service to broaden your education. 


EXAMINATION SERVICE 
52 VANDERBILT AVENUE NEW YORK, N. Y. 


EXAMINATION SERVICE, 
52 Vanderbilt Ave., New York, N. Y. 


I enclose the fee of two dollars for the test and rating service. 
Name 
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A Trip to Europe 


for 2.0/ a day 





FREE Boo 
Tells How 


OW your fondest dreams may come 
true. The pennies you thoughtlessly 
let slip through your fingers every day 

represent a trip to Europe for you. Less than 
20 cents a daysaved and deposited regularly 
in our Travel Club Plan and in a few short 
months all the joys of foreign travel can be 
yours. 

No matter if you make $15 a week or less 
you can goto Europe on the same ships, visit 
the same places, travel in the same comfort 
as the wealthiest people of two continents. 
Send the coupon below for the free book 
containing this amazing new plan. 


Fulfill Your Dreams 

Where would you like to go? Paris? Lon- 
don? Madrid? Berlin? Strange new places, 
new people, new adventures, a more exciting 
and colorful existence? 

“Ofcourse,” you say, “but it costs too much 
—and it takes too long.” 

But you are wrong. 

All you have to do is to deposit $5 every 
month (less than 20 cents a day) with the 
Travel Club and, ina few short months,when 
you are readytogo,your complete ticket and 
accommodations to any place in Europe will 
be presented to you. 


New York State Banking 
Supervision 


James V. Lago, Banker, conductor of the 
Travel Club, works directly under the super- 
vision of the New York State Banking De- 
patment. 

You are at liberty to withdraw your money 
in full at any.time without the deduction of a 
penny for carrying charges or commissions. 
This is guaranteed. 

explaining 


FREE Book exciting 


Send today for the remarkable book 
which explains this absolutely novel plan. It 
explains how the pennies you now thought- 
lessly waste every day can in a few months 
bring you a trip abroad. 

The full facts about the Travel Club Plan 
will be a revelation to you, will open up a 
new and broaderlife. Mail the coupon today 
for the free book. 


Send this Coupon NOW 


Travel Club 
James V. Lago, Banker, Dept. J. 4713 
7th Ave. and 14thSt. New York City 












Without the slightest cost or obligation send 
me the free book explaining how by saving 20 
cents a day I can make a trip to Europe. 








Name — on _ = 












Address _ — 


















work in June, 1911. The trustees or- 
dered him not to go on with the old 
plan. He is the architect of the present 
model which is pure Gothic.”—Eb. 


( = ” 
“Broadcasted 

TIME Portsmouth, Va. 
New York, N. Y. Feb. 25, 1925 
Gentlemen: 


In the second column, page 17, of the Feb 
23 issue, you state that Dr. Mott’s opening 
address was “broadcasted.” 

The past tense of the word “broadcast” is 
exactly the same as the present tense; this 
grammatical error is quite likely to strike the 
eye of the educated, to which element it is 


presumed Time caters. 
A. H. Mites. 


Philocopperist 
Tim: 

New York, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: 

Please note the attached clipping from the 
Jan. 12 number. Your report of the exhibi 
tion of single crystals of copper was way be 
low your summing up of other scientific dis- 
coveries. 

To the 


Salem, West Va. 


Feb. 26, 1925 


uninitiated but careful reader, it 
would appear a contradiction that copper so 
soft that it can be bent double like molasses 
candy could then (and you only imply that the 
second process is subsequent to the first) be 
so rigid (not strong) that it can hardly be 
straightened again in the hands. A few words 
would have explained the fact that the first 
bending caused the copper to lose it crystalline 
structure and gave it the rigidity of ordinary 
copper. 

And you omit any mention of the most im 
portant property of single-crystal copper, that 
its electrical conductivity is greater than that 
of any known substance, being higher than 
that of silver while the conductivity of ordin- 


ary copper is not. 
Winstow A. DueErr. 

) i 
Poem? 
TIME, Dallas, Tex. 
New York, N. Y. Feb. 25, 1925 
Gentlemen: 

Criticizing a movie phcture, The Man 
Without a Country, in your Feb. 23 issue, 


you say: “For the picture, based upon the 
poem, etc.”’ (the italics are mine) Was there 
a poem also written with that title? I have 
read Dr. Hale’s story of that name and think 
that it is prose. 
C. C. WeEspr. 
The lines that Time's cinema critic 
lad in mind were: 
Breathes there the 
dcad 
Iho never to himself hath said, 
This is my own, my native land! 
Whose heart hath ne’cr within 
burn’d 
.fs home his footsteps he hath turn’d 
From wandering on a foreign strand ?* 


man with soul so 


him 


There is no known poem (certainly 
nc famed poem) entitled The Man 
Without a Country. Dr. Hale’s story 


is, as everyone knows, prose.—Ep. 


SPORT 


Florida Open 


In Tampa, James Barnes, Walter 
Hagen, John Farrell, Robert Cruik- 
shank, Edward Loos, Gene Sarazen, 
Joseph Kirkwocd and many another 
famed professional golfer competed 
in the Florida Open Championship. 
Among them Leo Diegel, Washing- 
tonian and Champion of Canada, 
drove, chipped, putted. On the first 


*From Lay of the Last 
Walter Scott. 








Minstrel, by Sir 








two rounds, his performance was 
competent: his third round, though 
not brilliant, brought him within one 
stroke of the leader—Barnes. The 
golfers set out on the fourth round, 
attended by a great gallery which 
often cheered the admirable shots of 
Diegel as those of a player who was 
making a gallant and unlikely at- 
tempt at last-round victory. Diegel, 
unruffled, turned in a card of 67# 
the course record, won. the 
Florida Open. His score for the 72 
holes was 286. Barnes 288, was sec: 
ond; Loos 292, third; Hagen 293, 
fourth. The others straggled after, 
Diegel’s monetary reward was $1,500, 











broke 














In California 

Golden whales no longer lallop in 
the limber, soapy surge of California; 
grizzly bears, black bears, cinnamon 
bears do not now grubble in brut- 
ish thickets, nor timber wolves 
harangue the moon, while antelopes 










do 









roll brown eyes upon one another, 
melancholy with fright. Exciting 
beasts have gone from California. 
“Therefore,” said one I. S. Horne, 





wild animal dealer, “it will be profit- 
able to organize a big game preserve, 
where gentlemen, upon the payment 
of a fee, may enjoy the pleasures of 
the chase with a minimum of its dis- 
comforts.” Forthwith, he promoted 
a scheme, called it “The Pacific 
Coast Sportsmen’s Club,” last week 
sought permission of the state to 
issue $4,000,000 securities. 

The club purposes to locate a con- 
venient building, together with swim- 
ming pools, courses, _ tennis 
courts, polo fields and similar facil- 
ities on a plot of ground 74 miles 
square, near Tehachapi, Calif. Ata 
cost of $318,488, this plot could be 
an 88-inch fence. The 
Promoter Horne, would 
then acquire the following animals: 
1,000 American bison at from $100 
to $500 each; 1,000 elk, both Ameri- 
can and European, at $250 each; 250 
deer of different from 
$50 to $250 each; 10,000 pheasants at 
each: 6,000 Hungarian par- 
tridges at $6 a pair; an indeterm- 
nate number of wild turkey at $l00 
a pair; peafowl at from $25 to $100 





















golf 








enclosed in 
club, said 









varieties at 








$7.50 










each: wild boars at $250 a pair, 
foxes at $85 each, and such animals 
as European red deer, eland (Aft 
can antelope), American antelop¢ 
(pronghorns), quail, etc. 

There would also be some zebras 






ind other rare, self-conscious creatures, 
but these, like the peafowl, could not be 
shot down till propagation has low- 
ered their value. No Pacific Coast 
sportsman will be allowed to “shoot 
more than one buffalo at all times.” 

Such was the prospectus read to 
the corporation commissioner of Cal- 
ifornia. Certain contestants came for- 
ward to maintain that “the destruc 
tion of partly tamed animals by me 

































*Par is 70. 
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h round, 
y which Walker vs. Colima 


am In Los Angeles, Mickey Walker, MEDITERRANEAN 


kely at- world’s welterweight boxing champion, 


Diegel, heat a ferocious leathery rataplan upon S U M M E R €; R U I S E 


of 67# the midriff of Afbert Colima, Mexican 


won the welter. This was in the seventh round. : — HE most complete Mediterranean 
r the 72 Walker lifted one of his pummeling route ever devised. Thirty ports and 
was Sec hands to the point of the Mexican’s | satiee, Faterons ronal eg A Pisa, 

ee is Walter Colima c ' / aples, Granada,Tangier, Algiers, Ragusa, 
gen 293, jaw; Welter Colima collapsed for ten Cattaro, Athens, Constantinople, Jeru-, 
ed after. seconds. we | salem, Cairo, the Riviera, etc. The ship 
s $1,500. 
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(S.S. ‘Oronsay’’—20,000 tons)—brand- 

— scan as moire seat is | new, splendidly modern, with all rooms 

; Ch on sale’ outside rooms—is the largest 

AERO N AU TICS | Be, Summer Mediterranean cruiser. Sail- 

- A | | = ing from New York June 27, the cruise 

rere _ ararmeerss nae anemic | i, will continue for fifty-three days in sum- 

| } | mer weather that will be conspicuously 

lallop in Super- Motors ie |\|_ fife y | auspicious for unprecedentedly varied 

en 1 Po and comprehensive Shore Excursions, 

Detroit is a city of great manufac Cherbourg and Southampton will be 

ietag executives ” ‘Meme oti Gute ae | reached on August 18. The rates are 

in brut- Jee oe ee one . ee | $675 and up. 

»- oon greater than Alvan Macauley, President 
of the Packard Motor Car Co. A 


antelopes great, burly man with a firm yet ben- MIDNIGHT SUN CRUISE 


another, se ‘ 
Exciting evolent face, a steady eye and a firm HE 5th Annual Raymond-Whitcomb ‘Midnight Sun 
‘alifornia handshake, he combines perfect busi- Cruise” leaves New York June 30 for Scandinavia—a region 
5 a ness efficiency with imagination and better known by Raymond-Whitcomb than by any other 
Horne, in antete® At thee os é American Travel company. In31days the 20,000-ton Cunarder 
be profit. oie ble Shes oe Bresent. moment, ‘‘Franconia’’—one of the best-known cruise-ships—will visit 
the Packard Company may make tens Iceland, the North Cape, the Norwegian Fjords, Sweden, 
of thousand of excellent automobiles Denmark, Holland, France, England. This engrossing sum- 
mer yoyage is always popular with young folks. $725 and up. 
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<a super-motors for the Air Services 
of its dis- “ eer ROUND THE WORLD 


roamed pleases Mr. Macauley a_ great 
4 Pacific more, — ON’ October 16, the 1925 Raymond-Whitcomb Round the 
. aes World Cruise will sail from New York on the brand-new, 
last week : Bis @ sy bil 20,000-ton Cunarder ‘‘Carinthia’’. A ‘‘Six-Continent Cruise”’ 
state tom "erer requirements than the automobile visiting the great Asiatic countries and—for the first time in 
engine. It must work at a greater pro : cruise-history—Australia, New Zealand, etc. $2,000 and up. 
p Jigs I : y 
portion of its full power most of the 


ted time, it must be more compact, more TRAVEL SERVICE IN EUROPE 


ith swim- ; : 

s, tennis reliable, and above all it must be lighter. Raymond-Whitcomb Europe Tours leave frequently during 
1, facil A 1,000 horse-power locomotive ma thesummer. And as always our ‘Individual Travel Service”’ 
re? ie Ford smooths the way for those who wish to travel ‘“‘without escort”’. 
74 miles 


“p m veighs over 2( s anc co. 7 — 7s 
lif. Ata vom ae _ . vibe ¥ — ts a Send for Cruise and Tour Booklets and Travel Guides 
could be ops only 2) horse-power or so. 1€ 


Liberty motor weighs 873 pounds for M & W M 

-e. The a \ t \ £ns S/o poun 1 
. ae its 400 horse-power, i. e. a little over RAY OND HITCO B co. 
e, . ; ; 

animals: two pounds per horse-power. The great Executive Offices: Beacon Street, Boston 

rom $100 object of the aero-engine design is to NEW YORK CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA LOS ANGELES 
achieve the truly wonderful goal of SAN FRANCISCO 

one pound per horse-power. This is 
almost attained by the two new Pack 
ard motors, descriptions of which have | iv, =? Ca 


easants at ; : Oe oe - | - ae ieee 

rian par- just been made public by Mr. Macauley WN 

detent The smaller of the two develops 500 | * vA uy! LF Ae) AC 
horse-power at 2,000 revolutions per ~) 


y at $00 . 

5 to $100 mq mnute and weighs 700 pounds, or 1.4 
: a pait pounds per horse-power. The larger ere ; 
| ye nat develops 800 horse-power at the same have stood up to the severest tests, in working in the terrific heat of the out- 
1 animals 7 + a 

(Afri- speed and weighs only 1,072 pounds, or ‘ . 
1.34 pounds per horse-power. Joth the testing block. oil forced under pressure through the 
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their normal position and inverted, on going gases are cooled by a column of 
ne 


antelope | Thie ; ’ 7 : 
4 — [his is the result of two years’ steady stems and heads of- the valves with 
: a _ auley, 53, began his coca 7 development work. While every new greater reliability of the valve system 
“i ” a paten attorney, movec o the ationa s i “ - x ; ‘ : 
me zebra Cash Register Co., then to the Burroughs device is constantly being tried and sug as the result. A specially designed mag 
; creatures, i, Ma hine Co. The latter org anization eested, progress in aero engines seems neto furnishes a double spark. The 
I Was dilapidated; its product was imperfect, its ‘ ; . : ¢ 5 ae ° 
uld not DCH tersonnel was inefficient, Mr. Macauley in 0 consist in improvement of existing general appearance of the motor is not 
| has low: et ae paguine, Seit a — oe to features, with gradual changes only. unlike a Packard twin-six automobile 
stn Coast ustribute it. n 0, the ’ackare otor Tk a . . ¢ . : 
ihc bie irs, @ small company making 2,000 cars The strongest steel alloys are used engine with two sets of six cylinders 
to shoo! Bagel asked for his services. He turned it throughout. Many parts are made to arranged in V form. It differs by its 
‘ imes into 1€ most enterprising motor car manu » ¢ - : Th em fese chan. ° mee + 
all t factory in the U. S. When the U.S. en tally of duralumin. The valve mechan superiority. , 
is read to ~ oe World War, Mr. Macauley had just ism of the overhead type is driven by The saving in weight of the motors 
f Col. developed an airplane motor, called it the ° . : 
ar of Ca “ys ‘: , a C4 stem ¢ ace ; f 2mselve as a repercuss , 
a f “Liberty-Packard, demonstrated to experts _ am 8) ste n and pl ced 2iies housing themselves has a wipe a Pes the 
; came 10? oe it was the best airplane motor available of the lightest possible construction. weight of the whole plane. In fact, the 
» 'e € was ol h 7 . vou 1S¢ | o hy H r > D4 > Py 
je destruc ie Sr a ay A AY ba ges eaueas a The cylinders are of larger bore and saving in motor weight is doubled, 
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Speration.” He is custodian of an investment motors so that the height of the motor dimensions of the plane go down cor- 


of $30,000,000, sponsor of 12,000 workmen. | is diminished The exhaust valves respondingly. 








Be x your guard 
for signs of Pyorrhea 


Just as the stability of a building is 
dependent upon its foundations, so 
healthy teeth depend upon healthy 
gums. 

Bleeding gums are the first sign of 
Pyorrhea’s approach. Then they be- 
gin to recede and the healthy pink 
color gives place to a pale, whitish 
tint. Soon the teeth are loosened, pus 
pockets form and drain their poisons 
through the system, often causing 
indigestion, rheumatism, neuritis and 
many of the other diseases of mid-life. 


Let Forhan’s help you 


Forhan’s For the Gums is a most effective 
agent in the fight against this insidious dis- 
ease. It contains just the right proportion of 
Forhan’s Astringent (as used by the dental 
profession) to neutralize oral poisons, and 
keep the gums in a firm, strong, healthy con- 
dition. Also, it cleans and whitens the teeth 
and keeps the mouth sweet, clean and whole- 
some. Even if you don’t care to discontinue 
your favorite dentifrice, at least start using 
Forhan’s once a day. 

Forhan’s is more than a tooth paste; it checks 

Pyorrhea. Thousands have found it beneficial 


for years. For your own sake ask for Forhan’s 


FortheGums. All druggists, 35cand 6ocintubes. 


Formula of R. J. Forhan, D. D. S. 
Forhan Company, New York 


orhans = 


FOR THE GUMS, 


More than a tooth paste— 
it checks Pyorrhea 


je 


are victims 


The fight against Pyorrhea is 


a fight against overwhelming 
odds. Statistics prove that 
four out of every five over 
40—and thousands younger, 
too— pay Pyorrhea’s dreaded 
toll. Will you? 
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| MISCELLANY 


TIME brings all things 
nee 


Uproar 


At Palm Beach, at the Club de 
Montmartre, Alexis  Tcherkassky, 
Russian baritone, got up to sing. He 
had lent his voice to a_ benefit for 
Russian refugees, organized by the 
Baron von der Hoeven. As Baritone 
Tcherkassky opened his mouth, 
someone upset a bottle. Other diners 
with bottles, imitative, upset theirs, 
Some, lacking bottles, dropped plates. 
A red-faced individual at a corner 
table threw a coin to Tcherkassky; 
a hundred others with coins, catch- 
ing the wit of this gesture, also 
hurled their loose change to him. He 
sang one song, began another. The 
uproar continued. But Tcherkassky 
finished his program. ; 


Jamboree 


In Brooklyn, 1,500 revelers danced 
till 3 A. M. at a jamboree given by the 
Oberdam Social Club (Irish), then 
sought their hats, their coats. <A long 
line formed. Two revelers altercated 
for precedence, first with fists, then with 
knives; the rest, hatless, coatless, like- 
wise fell to. Patrol wagons, ambu- 
lances, ended their jamboree. Two ser- 
iously wounded young men were borne 
off to a hospital. 


New Domain 


In Manhattan, Henry Heift, black- 
amoor, was arraigned for vagrancy. 
“What have you to say?” asked the 
judge. “I am the Chief Regent of 
the New Argentine Imperial,” said 
Heift. “I am about to organize an 
expedition to travel into the solar 
system.” He produced a copy of 
The Solar Path, prospectus written by 
himself. “With each copy of this 
I give away a_ bond _ redeemable 
for $20 in 1960. . . . At a height of 
about 800 miles from here, there is 
a solid land, a new earth. There we 
will find riches and precious stones 
in abundance and we intend to claim 
that new domain.” 





MILES TONES 


Born. To John F. A. Cecil and 
Mrs. Cecil (Cornelia Vanderbilt), a 
son, George Henry Vanderbilt (eight 
and one-half pounds); in Asheville, 
N. C. Children of tenants of Bilt- 
more House (Mrs. Cecil's estate) 
gathered in English fashion to greet 
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the hear, presented him with a toy 
stork, a woolly dog. 


Born. To William B. Leeds and 
\Mrs. Leeds (Princess Xenia of Rus- 
sia), a daughter (seven and one-half 
pounds) ; in Manhattan. He is the 
son of the late Princess Anastasia of 
Greece (who was the wife of Wil- 
liam B. Leeds, tin-plate king, before 
she married Prince Christopher); she 
is the daughter of Grand Duke 
George, second cousin of the late 
Tsar. 


theat- 
Morosco 


Born. To Oliver Morosco, 
rical producer, and Mrs. 
(Selma Paley, actress), a daughter, 
Selma; in Manhattan. 


Born. To James Montgomery Flagg, 
48 artist, and Mrs. Flagg (Dorothy 
Wadman, 26, model for many of his 
magazine covers), a daughter, Faith; in 
Manhattan. 


Engaged. Miss Abby Rockefeller, 
21, only daughter * of John Davison 
Rockefeller Jr., to David M. Melton, 
23, Manhattan lawyer, and childhood 
playmate. 


Married. Nora Bayes (real name 
Dora Goldberg), actress, to Benjamin 
L. Friedland, garage man; by Captain 
Herbert Hartley, on board his ship, the 
Leviathan, en route for Europe. He is 
Miss Bayes’ fifth husband. The others: 
1) C. A. Gressing, Chicago business 
man; 2) Jack Norworth, actor; 3) 
Harry Clarke, onetime dancing partner ; 
4) Arthur Gordon, actor. She has been 
nce a widow, thrice divorced. 


Died. Dr. Charles B. Penrose, 63, 
brother of the late U. S. Senator 
Boies Penrose of Pennsylvania; near 
Washington, in his drawing-room on 
atrain from South Carolina. 

Died. James E. Martine, 74, one- 
time (1911-17) Ul S. Senator from 
New Jersey; in Miami, of apoplexy 
Called “the original Wilson man,’ 
he became estranged from Mr. Wil 
son when the latter became 
ent, said he would rather “go back 
‘0 the farm than take orders from 
the White House.” 


Presi- 


Died. William Andrews Clark, 86, 
metime (1901-07) U.S. 
tom Montana; in Manhattan. 


Senator 


Died. Colonel Robert C. 
(1902-10) President and 
x Manager of the Western 
Union Telegraph Co.; in Manhattan, 
i his stateroom in a train just ar- 
ted from Florida. 
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There is 


a mistaken idea in many men’s mindg 


that hard work is all that is necessary for success, 


Horses do hard work and get ne thing but their board 
Day laborers do hard work and remain day 


always. 


laborers 


Send for the book that gives the secret of 


earning more by learning more, 


At what rate do you run 
your brain? 


O you realize how much more you 

could do and earn if you gave 
yourself a real chance—if, for instance, 
you knew the secret of fifteen minutes 
a day? 


Which of these men is most like you? 


? 
The laborer, shoveling coal all his 
days? Or the skilled man, working 
hard for eight hours but making no real 
progress? Or the factory superintend- 
ent, who has a little more leisure and 
hope? Or the really big man, whose 
earning capacity has no limit, and who 
gets more interesting play and recrea- 
tion into his life than all the others put 
together? 


Said Emerson: “Any man with 
an ordinary common brain can 
make good if he has the willing- 
ness to run that brain up to 80 
per cent of its highest efficiency.” 


The secret of running your brain 
up to 80 per cent or more of its true 
capacity is no longer a secret, in the 
true sense of the word. For over 
300,000 ambitious people have learned it, 
and put it to work for themselves. 


learn the secret as they did, 
little book which 1s 
This book is free; 


You can 
from a wonderful 
offered on this page. 


it gives the plan, scope, and purpose of 
the most famous library in the world— 


DR. ELIOT’S 
FIVE-FOOT SHELF 
OF BOOKS 


—and the wonderful part it can play in 
your mental life. 


The free book tells about it—how Dr. 
Eliot has so chosen and arranged its 418 
great masterpieces that, in even fifteen 
minutes a day, you can get from the “Har- 
vard Classics” the culture, the knowledge 
of men and of life, and the broad view- 
point that can alone win for you an out- 
standing and solid success. 


You are earnestly invited to have 
a copy of “Fifteen Minutes a Day.” 
It is free, will be sent by mail, 
and involves no obligation what- 
ever. Tear off this coupon and 
mail it today. 


P. F. COLLIER & SON COMPANY 
250 Park Avenue, New York City 


ty mail, free, send me the little guide-book to the 
most famous books in the world, describing Dr. Eliot’ 
Five-Foot Shelf of Books (Harvard Classics), and 
containing the plan of reading recommended by Dr. 
Eliot of Harvard. 


Mr 
NAME Mrs 


ADDRESS 





Garden Book 


HAT so pleasant on an indoor 
evening as planning a garden? 
Write now for your copy of Dreer’s 
1925 Garden Book and read its in- 
structive cultural articles. 
This book offers the best Flower and 
Vegetable Seeds, Lawn Grass, Roses, 
Hardy Perennials, Dahlias, etc. 


A copy mailed free 
if you mention this publication 


HENRY A. DREER 


1306 Spring Garden Street, Philadelphia, Pa 


Have You 
Learned the Secret 
of Leadership «~~ 


Did you ever stop to consider that there is one asset common 
to all leaders of men? It is the ability tospeak convincingly 
—to persuade others! If you would possess this ability, if 
you want the power to express ideas more clearly and more 
forcefully--the new Modern Eloquence library of spoken 
thought offers you an inexhaustible fund of ideas, sugges- 
tions and examples. 


In Modern Eloquence you will find an easy and pleasant way to acquire 
the all-important qualities that make for leadership and cultured 
speech fhe greatest addresses of world leaders, after-dinner 
speeches, masterpieces of wit, wisdom and eloquence from 450 bril- 
liant contributors are crystalized in this remarkable library so that 
you can use them in your daily work. Dawes, Taft, Gary, Hughes 
these are but a few of thousands who have found inspiration, know!- 
edge or entertainment in Modern Eloquence. 


Send for Free Book 


Learn what Modern Eloquence can 
do for you. Find out how the spoken 
thought of master minds can help 
you to greater prominence and to 

a higher rank in the eyes of your 
fellow men. Free booklet gives 

full information. Send for it 
today. 


Modern Eloquence 
Corporation ' 
13 Astor Place 
Dept. J4713 NewYork 


Educational 
Tours For Men and 


Women 


EUROPE, 1925 
67 DAYS 


- 


With 
COLLEGE INSTRUCTION 
and credit if desired 
Address 
NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 
TOURS DIVISION 
110 East 42nd Street, New York 





Your Boy’s Crucial Years 


are from 8 to 14. Longmeadow, a country 
day and boarding school uses art, music and 
directed play in intensive, individualized work 
with this difficult age group. Small classes. 
Address, I. Mansur Beard, Longmeadow 
School, Box T, Longmeadow, Mass. 


| creatures. 








| coin. 





PRIDE 


with 


POINT 


After a cursory view of TiIME’s sum- 
mary of events, the Generous Citizen 
points with pride to: 


Sweet-throated seats of 
(Page 13, column 2.) 


learning. 


Long-haired, short-drawered Sikhs. 
“ 
(P. 20, col. 2.) 
Zebras and other rare, self-conscious 
(P. 28, col. 2.) 


Riches and precious stones in abund- 
ance. (P. 30, col. 3.) 


The son-in-law of a President. (P. 


2, col. 3.) 


A great, burly man with a firm yet 
benevolent face. (P. 29, col. 1.) 


An artist worth $30,000 a year. (P. 
22, col. 2.) 


A family assemblage. (P. 1, col. 1.) 


VIEW with ALARM 


Having perused well the chronicle of 
the week, the Vigilant Patriot 
with alarm: 


VIEWS 


] 
VnO 


A human “ 
(P. i: col. 2.) 


will go mad or 
die. 


Mice too weak, too miserable to with- 


stand operation. (P. 16, col. 2.) 


“A lot of soft soap in eulogy of Cool- 
idge.” (P. 26, col. 2.) 


A red-faced 
(P. 3, 


individual who threw a 


ce I, 3. ) 


Antelopes rolling brown cyes 
one another, melancholy with 


(P. 28, col. 2.) 


upon 
fright. 


Feininger, Jawlensky, Kandinsky and 
Klee. (P. 14, col. 2.) 


The torn limbs, the broken heads of 
Generals Lee, Jackson. (P. 15, col. 1.) 


which 


(P. 15, 


Audiences sucked in, 


pushed out. 


were 


col. 3.) 


The wedding of debauched parallel 


| (P. 14, col. 2.) 


Bush Terminal Printing Corporation, Brooklyn, New York 





Feverisa 

dangerous 

symptom 
 Keepa 


Tycos 
Jever 


Jhermometer 
inthe Home 


/fyour Dealer cannot supply You,write 


Taylor Instrument Companies 
ROCHESTER NY. 
Canadian Plant, Tycos Bldg. Toronto 
There's a Fycos ot Taylor Thermometer for Every Purpose 


| Salesmen Wanted 


Are You Satisfied With 


Your Present Position? 


We need several men who are capable of earning $7500 
a year. Lawyers, ministers, teachers, and salesmen of 
superior education who are not satisfied with their presen 
earnings and prospects will find this an unusual oppor- 
tunity to make a permanent and profitable contents. 
This opportunity is open ONLY to those who are ableto 
meet big men on a basis of equality. 

Previous selling experience is not necessary but the 
men we are seeking must have a background of education 
and culture, they must be well known in their con- 
munities and willing to work hard. Earnings of the men 
now engaged in this work range up to $10,000 a year. 
Proposition is backed by national advertising and the 
work consists of “office calls’’ by introduction or request. 

If you are not satisfied with your present earnings, 
write us today. Give full information about yourself and 
complete history of your business experience. Personal 
interview arranged after correspondence. Write today. 


Room 407, Dept. A2 
13 Astor Place, New York, N.Y. 


STUDY INTERIOR 
DECORATION 


A home study 
your home beautiful or preparing 


j L for an agreeable and lucrative pto- 
ull il tis fession. Send for Catalog M. 


tid The New York School 


‘ of Interior Decoration 


441 Madison Ave., N. Y. City 





course in making 


EUROPE 1925 


Shakespeare Country, Dutch Canals, French bat- 
flefields, Alpine Mountain Tops, Swiss and Italian 
Lakes, the Rhine—Art, History, Literature— 
comfortable travel, moderate prices, wonderful 
sightseeing programs with best guides. Our new 
booklet is ready. 


TEMPLE TOURS 


441-E Park Square Building, Boston 


LITERARY ASSISTANCE — 


Orations, 4 
pared to order on any subject, $3 per thousand 


Speeches, Addresses, Essays, etc., pre 


words. Literary criticism, $1.50 per thousand 
words. Manuscripts typewritten correctly for 
publication (with one Carbon Copy), $1 per thou 
sand words. Markets for literary wares suggested. 


DON MAGOON STUDIO 
4553 Emerson Avenue St. Louis, Mo. 


BOOK SPECIALIST 


Will be glad to give you advice on the 
manufacture of fine books. Complete from 
manuscript to finished book. 


Write Dept. TM 
DR. ROBERT L. LESLIE 


406 West 31st Street New York City 
. penal 
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ODAY people say about him, “He was careful 
with his money. He made good investments. 
He was always cautious.” 

Like thousands of other men he started in life to make 
his own way. But unlike most other men he had an in- 
vestment plan, and he stuck to it. Every time he had 
surplus funds looking for a safe place to produce and 
increase he put them into Forman Real Estate Bonds. 
First he invested a thousand dollars, then another, then 
another. ‘His principal quickly mounted up, for he 
promptly reinvested the bond interest. It was not long 
until he had won ease and luxury. Now he hasa com- 
fortable estate, winter golf trips to Florida, the leisure 
and the means to enjoy the good things of life—know- 
ing his money is safe, and his income sure. 


Many men and women have built wealth and inde- 
pendence with Forman Bonds. They are today enjoying 


—the wealth and independence that 
Forman Bonds built 


complete freedom from worry and anxiety, looking to 
the future with the confidence that their money is 
safe, and 644% sure for years to come. 

There are two types of investors in Forman First 


* Mortgage Real Estate Bonds. First, those who have 


thousands to invest and who wish to keep those thou- 
sands intact, yet earning the splendid income of 614%. 
And,second,those who are anxious to build thousands, 
and wish a definite plan for accumulating them. 


For the first type we have a book which forty thou- 
sand investors have read. The title is, How to Select Safe 
Bonds. For the second type we have another book. 
Between its covers are many interesting charts and 
plans showing how fortunes rise from periodical in- 
vestments in Forman Bonds. The smaller investor, and 
the man or woman who can save month by month to 
build for the future should both have this book. 


(GEORGE M. FORMAN and COMPANY 


First Mortgage Real Estate Bonds 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, $2,500,000.00 


105 W. Monroe St., Dept. A-1273 Chicago 100 E. 42nd St., New York 


40 


Years Without 


Loss to a 
Customer 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


GEORGE E. FORMAN and COMPANY 
105 W. Monroe St., Dept. A-1273 Chicago, IIL. 
Please send me information as checked below. 
C) Booklet, How to Select Safe Bonds. 
{_] The Forman Partial Payment Plan. 
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U. S. MINT 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Mann-made Products 
include 


Blank Books 


Bound and Loose Leaf 
Lithographing 
Printing 
Engraving 
Office and Bank Supplies 


Write for 
descriptive folders about 


Manco Safety Paper 

Manco Check Safety Wove 
Paper 

Manco Check Books 

Mann Machine Bookkeeping 
Equipment 


an) 


Confidence 


Based on Performance 


HE William Mann Company was founded in 

1848—seventy-seven years ago! Its steady ad- 
vance to leadership is proof that it has won and held 
the confidence of its customers. 


That confidence is based on knowledge of Mann su- 
premacy in the stationery field—knowledge based on 
experience. 
This firm has made many important contributions to 
the development of business methods. Many of the 
improved bookkeeping forms and equipment are crea- 
tions of Mann experts—men associated with us for 
years, familiar with all the details of business require- 
ments. 


Mann Bound and Loose Leaf Ledgers are fine in qual- 
ity and workmanship, convenient in arrangement. 
Many municipalities and financial and commercial 
institutions keep their records on Mann-made books. 
The quality, workmanship and durability of these 
books insure the safe preservation of the records of 
your business for years. 


Mann Service includes the making of any standard or 
special forms for every type of machine bookkeeping. 
It includes the manufacture of stock blank books and 
loose leaf ledgers as well as the production of custom 
work where this is required. 


We can furnish every known device for making busi- 
ness methods simpler, easier, more accurate. 


Write for our booklets covering stationery and supplies. We 
can fill your requirements all the way from rubber bands 
to filing cabinets. You will not only find quality high but 
prices fair. All Mann products are absolutely guaranteed. 
State your specific needs and let us estimate on them. 


WILLIAM MANN COMPANY 


529 MARKET STREET 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


New York Office: 261 Broadway Established 1848 "aper Mills: Lambertville, N. J. 





